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Peace or cold war: How 
Nixon and Kennedy compare 


“On military defense, foreign policy and other national security programs 
there is no substantial difference between the parties and between their national 
candidates. The objectives are exactly the same, so are most of the major de- 
tails, and the issue turns on which candidate has the better personal capacity 


to achieve them.” 


By Russ Nixon e 
Guardian staff correspondent 
(First of a series) 


WASHINGTON 
N THE CENTRAL issue of peace and 
the cold war there is no significant 
difference between the Republican and 
Democratic platforms, candidates, and 
records. Both are committed to militant 
pursuit of the cold war, substantially in- 
creased arms spending, continued nuclear 
arms manufacture and tests, and uncom- 
promising hostility to China and Cuba. 
In each party recently, tendencies to- 
wards easing the cold war have been 
pushed into the background and the 
more aggressive elements have pushed 
tc the fore. 


Both the Republican and Democratic 
parties base their foreign policy on the 
assertion that the socialist world poses a 
grave threat of military aggression in the 
Hitler pattern. Both would counter this 
by building a huge deterrent military 
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power unequalled by any other nation. 

The Republican Party platform says: 
“We coniront today the global offensive 
of communism, increasingly aggressive 
and violent in its enterprises. The agency 
of that offensive is Soviet policy, aimed 
at the subversion of the world.” It de- 
clares a policy of “firmness” based on 
“military might ... forged into a power 
second to none.” 


FINGER SHAKER: Vice President Nixon 
bases his campaign on the image of him- 
self shaking his finger at Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev in the famous 1959 Moscow 
“kitchen debate.” For a time Nixon de- 
fended the Eisenhower administration 
against the attacks of Governor Rocke- 
feller and Democratic leaders, charging 
that inadequate military spending had 
weakened U.S. security. 

Then, on July 23, 1960, on the eve of 
the Republican convention, Nixon joined 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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THE 15TH UN ASSEMBLY 





Big issues are laid 
on line by Mr. 
and neutral nations 


By Kumar Goshal 
EPT. 22 AND 23 may go down in his- 
tory as the two days that shook the 
United Nations more profoundly than at 
any time since the bitter debates on UN 
involvement in the Korean civil war. 

During these two days in the General 
Assembly President Eisenhower made his 
valedictory address, full of good will 
and platitudes; and Yugoslavia’s Presi- 
dent Tito, Ghana’s President Nkrumah 
and Soviet Premier Khrushchev spoke 
straight from the shoulder, bringing out 
into the open issues Eisenhower had ig- 
nored. 

As the GUARDIAN went to press, UN 
members were preparing for further jolts 
from Cuba’s Castro, the United Arab Re- 
public’s Nasser, India’s Nehru, Indo- 
nesia’s Sukarno and Guinea’s Toure, 
STRUCTURE OF PEACE: In a speech 
aimed largely at the new African mem- 
bers, Eisenhower in effect came out 
squarely against sin, even if there was a 
simple eloquence in his concluding re- 
marks: 

“Let us not delude ourselves that the 
absence of war alone is a sufficient basis 
for a peaceful world ... We of the U.S. 
will join you in making a mounting ei- 
fort to build the structure of true peace— 
a peace in which all peoples may progress 
constantly to higher levels of human 
achievement ... Let us go forward to- 
gether, leaving none behind. Thank you 
and God bless you.” 

His speech in the main, however, was 
composed of generalities, significant 
omissions and proposals no one could 
firmly grasp. He proposed an “attack on 


poverty, illiteracy and disease” in under- 


developed countries through the UN, but 
said nothing about the Special UN Fund 
for Economic Development ‘(SUNFED) 
ardently desired by these countries. 


WHAT HE OVERLOOKED: Eisenhower 
urged “non-interference in the African 
countries’ internal affairs,” but over- 
looked interference by West European 
and American investors in many of these 
countries. He extolle the “American 
concept ... of unity and freedom” but 
did not condemn divisive tactics foment- 


ec in the Congo by the West and had 
not a syllable in sympathy for the aspir- 
ations of Algerians, Kenyans, South Af- 
ricans and other Africans still struggling 
for freedom. He offered a U.S. contribu- 
tion to a’ $100,000,000 UN fund for the 
Congo, overlooking the fact that Belgian- 
British-U.S. interests in Katanga were 
trying to sever from the Congo its main 
source of wealth. 

The President recommended resump- 
tion of disarmament talks, but stuck to 
previous U.S. proposals that had led to 
the deadlock, including insistence on 
comprehensive inspection beforehand. In- 
stead of a nuclear test ban, he suggested 
a controlled system for ending the man- 
ufacture of fissionable material for mili- 
tary use. 

Eisenhower’s most glaring omission 
was any reference to Peking. He em- 
phasized that the UN was the only chan- 
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Vicky, London Evening Standard 


nel through which humanity can “make 
real and universal progress toward the 
goal of peace with justice”; but he never 
explained how the UN could play such 
a role nor how disarmament could be 


(Continued on Page 4) 





McDONALD OFFERS MANAGEMENT A NO-STRIKE PLAN 





Steel union tough on rebels hut soft on companies 


By Robert E. Light 

WO SPECTERS haunted AFL-CIO 

United Steelworkers president David 
J. McDonald at the union’s 10th Consti- 
tutional Convention in Atlantic City dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 19. One was a crisis 
in the industry which kept half a million 
steel workers unemployed or on _ short 
weeks. The other was a growing revolt 
against his leadership which would be 
measured in elections next February. 

To the economic problems he turned 
his finest oratory; to the personal chal- 
lenge he bared his fist. Some felt a re- 
versal of tactics would have better suited 
the needs of the union. 


Automation and mechanization have 
eliminated 100,000 jobs in the steel mills 
in the last decade. Many more are expect- 
ed to be idled as the industry “modern- 
izes.” Under existing contracts there is 
little the union can do to protect jobs. 
Even with the existing work force, the 
industry can turn out in eight or nine 
months all the steel it can sell in a year. 


PROMISE BETRAYED: At the union’s 
convention in 1958 McDonald promised 
to press the companies for a shorter work 
week as a means of spreading the work 
and saving jobs. At pre-negotiation meet- 
ings last year he repeated his promise. 
But at the bargaining table he dropped 


the demand as too costly for manage- 
ment. 

After a 116-day strike which pressed 
the union to the wall, McDonald signed 
contracts which continued management’s 
right to introduce new machinery. To 
settle the problems of technological un- 
employment, the union and the compa- 
nies set up a joint Human Relations Re- 
search Committee. ‘ 

After the -strike the steel industry 
boomed for a short while and then it 
fizzled. Mills have been running at 50% 
of capacity for months. Some companies 
blame the bust on the drop in auto sales; 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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For more clarity 


SNAWTHORNE, CALIF. 

We would like more clarity and 
leadership in the present nation- 
al political campaign. We need 
answers for the people who have 


had_ illusions concerning the 
Democratic Party. Many are now 
looking for alternatives especial- 
ly on the issue of peace. The peo- 
ple ask about the possibility of a 
write-in campaign for President. 

If the registration of a protest 
vote were ever correct, would it 
not be of value now? Could it 
not draw out those independent 
voters who at this point have 
decided to stay away from the 
polls in November? 

Even though late, it seems im- 
perative that political work in- 
dependent of tne two-party sys- 
tem be initiated. Such independ- 
ent work as is now being done 
by SANE, the campaign for the 
Forand 3ill and civil rights for 
the Negro people could be accel- 
erated by relation to the elec- 
toral process and extended to in- 
clude action against universal 
military training. Rights for mi- 
nority parties could be included 
by a unifying force such as the 
GUARDIAN. 

A group of readers 


For Adlai write-in 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

In the presidential candidates 
we have a fine example of the 
method of “divide and rule.’’ The 
selection of tne two major can- 
didates appears to be a deliberate 
attempt to coufuse the American 
people at a time when our coun- 
try is desperately working to re- 
tain world leadership. 

Should we start chain letters 
fo1 a write-in of a leftist candi- 
date, or shall we write in Adlai 
Stevenson? ‘The latter action, 
suggested by Pauline Maichel 
(GUARDIAN, -Aug. 8), I believe 
would produce the best results 
under present conditions. 

It seems to me millions of peo- 
ple will not vote for President 
this year unless they can vote for 
a candidate of more promise 
rather than iaore promises. 

Julius A. Sobon 


Independent alternatives 
HUNTINGTON, N.Y. 

This year the two major polit- 
ical candidates are more alike 
(so much as to almost be twins) 
than ever before. Thus it is most 
imperative that there be inde- 
pendent alternatives to whom 
progressives can at least give a 
protest vote, 

I would like to see a long ar- 
ticle on every independent pro- 
gressive campaign: how it is 
doing in its struggle for ballot 








How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


“The vote you cast in this 
election may be a vote for 
your own life,’’ warned Con- 
gressman Francis E. Dorn last 
Wednesday. Rep. Dorn ex- 
plained that the next Presi- 
dent may have to decide 
whether this country uses its 
tremendous nuclear power 
which could bring death to 
one-third of the world. “Let 
us hope he never has to make 
this decision,” Dorn said, “but 
if he does, which man would 
you rather have in the White 
House?” 

—Brooklyn Heights Press, 

Sept. 22 
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status, what its platform is, and 
what we can do to help it. 
Hale Zukas 


SWP or SLP? 
LITTLE NECK, N.Y. 

Many liberals, independents 
and progressives are disenchant- 
ed with the candidates of the 
two major parties. Why hasn't 
the GUARDIAN evaluated the 
program and outlook of the So- 
cialist Workers and Socialist La- 
bor parties—the only parties try- 
ing to win a elace on the ballot 
in New York and other states, so 
that readers can decide which, if 
either, presents an acceptable al- 
ternative to Kennedy-Nixon? 

H. T. 


For Martin Luther King 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Since there is no pacifist posi- 
tion represented in the parties 
running candidates for the na- 
tional election, why not write in 
Martin Luther King Jr. for 
President as a protest vote? He 
is a well-known national symbol 
of nonviolent direct action, a 
policy our country could well 
adopt. Mrs. Orin D. Doty 


For Kennedy 
CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 

It would seem inconceivable 
that progressive-minded persons 
would willingly help Nixon be- 
come the next President. Yet, 
judging by the political moods 
and attitud2s now observable in 
certain progressive circles, many 
opponents of everything Nixon 
stands for may find themselves 
contributing very effectively to 
putting him :n. 

Some of these good people say 
they will abstain from voting for 
either Kennedy or Nixon on the 
ground that there is no differ- 
ence between them. This has the 
appearance of taking no respon- 
sibility for the outcome. The ab- 
stainers may wake up on the 
morrow of the election and find 
that they have presented Nixon 
with a majority in the Electoral 
College and have assumed re- 
sponsibility fur Nixon. The fact 
that they have acted in the be- 
lief that both are no good will 
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HERE BIG BUSINESS does not contrcel government, men 
trained for war do. We have just reformed our defense depart- 

ment by placing a soldier at its head in defiance uf sound tradition; 
his first word is universal training of our children for all-out war 


all over the earth... 


It is the theory of democratic government that when a situation 
like this arises, two political parties will examine, debate and dispute 
issues and acts until the people can make intelligent choice of the 


problems before them. 


Today we have only one political party which shares power for 
the same ends. [Republicans] can only try to outdo what the Dem- 
ocrats have already done; if the Democrats are for war, they are for 
more war; if the Democrats repudiate the New Deal, the Republicans 


loathe and despise it. 


The point of agreement between the so-called parties is war on 
any nation or movement which stands in the way of American profit; 
and suppression of all discussion of the merits of the present crisis... 

In this situation the American Labor Party takes its stand on the 
proposition: “There can be no progress without peace.” 

—From a speech by Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois at an American 
Labor Party campaign rally in New York City as printed 
in the National Guardian Oct. 4, 1950. 
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not change their responsibility. 

The same result, by the way, 
can be attained by voting the 
presidential tickets of the So- 
cialist Labor Party or the So- 
cialist Workers Party. 

It is my belief that the cause 
ot people’s welfare, civil rights 
and world peace might achieve 
a significant breakthrough if all 
American believers in peaceful 
social progress would unite their 
efforts around the Economic Bill 
of Rights, and the other eco- 
nomic planks of the Democratic 
party platform, and would seek 
to make these promises come 
true. This mcans voting for the 
presidential candidate of the 
Democratic party. 

Alexander Bittelman 


Oust the rascals 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

The Republicans have had am- 
ple time since the Civil War to 
correct all cur evils but they 
have failed to do so and I rec- 
ommend that they be fired out 
of office in the November elec- 
tions. Donald Eakins 


Blue plate special 
SEBASTOPOL, CALIF. 

Why should we passively ac- 
cept the unappetizing bill of fare 
offered on the menus of our two 
outworn political parties? 

Can’t we provide a nourishing 
diet of our own choosing? Think 
of a Blue Plate Special headed 
by Rev. Maitin Luther King for 
President and Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt for Vice President. 

Can’t we oivanize a write-in 
campaign to show how we feel 
about the two old parties and 
what they stand for? 

Phyllis Zakheim 
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London Daily Star 

“Tears I can stand, but don’t 

start playing on my heart strings 
with facts.” 


The futile dream 
WHEATFIELD, IND. 

I have just read Kennedy’s ar- 
ticle about The National Pur- 
pose (Life, Aug. 22). It is full 
of pious platitudes and through 
it all runs a vein of The Futile 
Dream. He mentions all the fine 
things that we should be active 
for—but adds that we must not 
expect such a “dream” to come 
true. 

He mentions his sympathy for 
economic have-nots. Such sym- 
pathy runs yuite hollow from a 
millionaire. We can expect little 
change for the better under ei- 
ther Kennedy or Nixon. 

Clarence Speyer 


A word of thanks 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

We would iike to express our 
thanks to the many GUARDIAN 
readers who supported the peti- 
tion campaign to place the So- 
cialist Workers Party candidates 
on the ballot in New York State. 
Their support helped make a 
tremendous task much easier. 
They will be pleased to know 
that 23,189 signatures were filed 
with the Secy. of State Sept. 14. 

By filing slmost double the 
required number of signatures, 
we feel confident that an alter- 
native to the two major party 
swindle will appear on the ballot 
in this state, enabling a vote for 
Dobbs and Weiss. 

Ethel Lobman 

On Sept. 21, the Secretary of 
State notified the SWP that ob- 
jections to its petition had been 
filed by Monroe Goldwater, 
chairman of the State Legal 
Commission of the Democratic 
Party.—Ed. 
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REPORT TO READERS 


The voter’s dilemma 


ARELY IN MODERN AMERICAN HISTORY have the Presi- 

dential candidates of the major parties produced such a combi- 
nation of distaste, confusion and bitterness on the part of the voters. 
See the letters on this page. Admittedly the majority come from 
progressive voters who have long been disenchanted with the pro- 
grams and candidates of the Democratic and Republican parties. But 
similar expressions of disquiet and disgust have come from an untold 
number of liberals, as reported in surveys in the New York Times 
and other publications and polls. And just a few days ago, on Sept. 23, 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), no liberal by the standards of any- 
one’s imagination, told the Executive Clubs of Chicago: “I’m afraid 
we're going to have an apathetic .vote this year. I don’t find the 
American electorate ail fired up on either side.” 

The fires indeed have been dampened in this election in this 
critical year. In a week in which the New York Times on a Saturday 
(usually lean news day) devoted 13 solid pages of news and comment 
to the dramatic United Nations Assembly meeting, the best that 
the Presidential candidates could muster was a pathetic warning to 
Mr. Khrushchev not to mistake the democratic election process as a 
sign of a divided American people in the face of the Bolshevik men- 
ace. Then each returned to’ his “basic speech,” replete with platitudes, 
produced at each stop for audiences longing to hear something fresh. 
The newspapermen accompanying the candidates are screaming in 
print for relief from their boredom. 


HE POLITICAL MAIL TO THE GUARDIAN has been increasing 

as election day approaches and the dilemma of the voter deepens. 
Some readers have unenthusiastically called for a vote for Kennedy 
as the “lesser evil.”A few have even sought to make out a case for 
Nixon as the lesser evil—a course which some independent union 
leaders have been pursuing. Many have urged a vote for the candi- 
dates of the Socialist Workers Party or the Socialist Labor Party. 
(These parties will be on the ballot in several states, although the 
major parties seek to knock them off where they can—as witness 
the SWP fight in New York to stay on.) Many more have suggested 
a write-in vote, but this poses an almost insurmountable problem. 

In fact, on election day, you vote not for the Presidential can- 
didate but for a slate of electors whose number equals the number 
of Congressmen and Senators in your state (in New York, for exam- 
ple, there are 45 electors). These electors are elected by the two par- 
ties at meetings of the state committees. Some states print the names 
of the actual candidates, others only the names of the electors. The 
electors receiving the highest number of votes are elected. 

What do you do if you want to cast a write-in vote for a candi- 
date not on the ballot? Each automatic voting machine has a slot- 
at the top of each column of offices, and behind this slot is a roll of 
paper. If you want to vote for a write-in Mayor, you open the slide 
covering the blank paper and write in the name. 

But in the Presidential balloting, if you write in, say, the name 
of Adlai Stevenson, you will be registering a preference, but not cast- 
ing a vote. To cast a write-in Presidential vote, you would have to 
ask a reluctant inspector for the list of electors. Then you would cross 
off the names of electors you do not want and add the names of per- 
sons you do want. Then you would have to paste the triangular gum- 
med slip of paper on the slide. 

Thus, it is clear, a write-in vote for President is virtually impos- 
sible under the present archaic system of the Electoral College. In 
the face of this situation an increasing number of readers are sug- 
gesting that the best possible protest would be mass abstention in 
the Presidential balloting. This sentiment has taken hold enough 
for a group to be formed that calls itself Americans for Sitting This 
One Out Together. It urges abstention from voting “in such a con- 
certed manner that there can be no mistake about it, no chance of 
the bi-partisan apologists rationalizing away our so-called apathy.” 


Lf PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION has been a major topic at 
GUARDIAN editorial conferences and will continue to be as we 
formulate a policy which we will share with you. As a first step in 
this process we have asked Russ Nixon, our Washington correspond- 
ent and one of the most knowledgeable men in the capital, to analyze 
the records of the two parties—candidates, platforms and promises— 
on the major issues: world affairs and defense; civil rights and civil 
liberties; labor, and economic and social legislation (see p. 1). 

We do this in the belief that the dilemma facing the voter today 
makes even more urgent the need for political information and po- 
litical action on the critical issues that confront the nation and the 
world. We foresee no miracles between now and election day, but 
we remain persuaded that there is plenty that an honestly informed 
voter can do in the weeks until the elections—and thereafter. 

—THE GUARDIAN 
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The issue of peace or cold war 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Rockefeller in publicly calling for in- 
creased arms spending to build “ a nuc- 
lear second-strike capacity—a nuclear 
retaliatory power capable of surviving 
surprise attack to inflict devastating pun- 
ishment on any aggressor, and a modern, 
flexible and balanced military establish- 
ment capable of deterring or meeting 
any local aggression.” Nixon and Rocke- 
feller agreed that this requires “more 
and improved bombers, airborne alert, 
speeded production of missiles and Po- 
laris submarines, accelerated dispersal 
and hardening of bases .. .” 


ME, TOO: On Sept. 20, in his first major 
nationwide campaign speech, Democratic 
candidate Sen. John F. Kennedy said 
that his first step as President would be 
to “send to the Congress a special mess- 
age requesting the funds necessary to 
give us a nuclear retaliatory power sec- 
ond to none, make it invulnerable to sur- 
prise attack, and add conventional forces 
so mobile and modern that they can 
stamp out any brush fire before it starts.” 


Comparing the Republican and Demo- 
cratic foreign policy platforms, the New 
York Times (July 27) found the Repub- 
lican plank “different in tone ... more 
strident, more military minded, tougher 
in approach—but not fundamentally dif- 
ferent in the basic essentials.” 


The Democratic platform “pledges our 
will, energies, and resources to oppose 
communist aggression,” asserts that the 
Republicans have “for reasons of econ- 
cmy ...dangerously slashed” our mili- 
tary strength and promises to close “the 
missile gap, limited war gap.” 


KENNEDY’S CHARGE: Sen. Kennedy 
bases his campaign on charges that the 
Eisenhower-Nixon administration has 
weakened our military strength. On Aug. 
26, 1960, he told the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in Detroit: ‘“‘The harsh facts of the 
matter are that our security and leader- 
ship are both slipping away from us— 
that the balance of world power is slowly 
shifting to the Soviet-Red Chinese bloc— 
and that our own shores are for the 
first time since 1812 imperiled by chinks 
in our defensive armor.” 


In Virginia ‘Aug. 24) Kennedy attack - 
ed Nixon’s claim of superior experience 
by asking: “Why would anyone boast 
about presiding over the [National] Se- 
curity Council during the years it re- 
jected the now accepted finding of the 
Gaither Report, the Killian Report, and 
the Rockefeller Report?” On Sept. 21. 
when Kennedy proposed budget increases 
to implement the support of these step- 
up-the-cold-war reports, he warned: 
“There is little time. The enemy is lean 
and hungry—and we are the only senti- 
nel at the gate.” 


In California, on Sept. 11, Sen, Ken- 
nedy asserted that “our country faces its 
greatest military peril since Valley 
Forge.” He said that to deal with Khrusn- 
chev “requires only one kind of defense 
policy—not a policy of ceilings and lim- 
itations, not a policy set by narrow- 
minded men in the budget bureau, not a 
policy which places a balanced budget 
ahead of a balance of power, but a policy 
that will keep America the strongest 
country in the world. That is the policy 
of the Democratic party and that is the 
policy we will begin in January.” 


WORTH A WAR: Sen. Kennedy revealed 
his basic foreign affairs attitude on July 
31, 1959, when he discussed the Berlin 
situation on TV. He said: “Our position 
in Europe is worth a nuclear war because 
if you are driven from Berlin you are 
driven from Germany. And, if you are 
driven from Europe, you are driven from 
Asia and Africa, and then our time wil! 
come next. You have to indicate your 
willingness to go to the ultimate weapon.” 


This followed his appearance on the 
TV program Face the Nation (Feb. 22 
1959) when he said he agreed with Sec- 
retary of State Dulles on Berlin. He op- 
posed Army Secretary Quarles’ plan to 
“thin out” U.S. troops in Berlin, and 
said he “would certainly put a good deal 
more effort into perfecting our military 





posture in West Germany and through- 
out Europe in preparation for what is 
going to be a great climax and possibly 
a show-down.” 


SAME POD: Both Kennedy and Nixon 
and their parties assert a willingness to 
negotiate with the Soviet Union and de- 
clare their devotion to the goal of dis- 
armament. The Republican platform 
says: “The Eisenhower-Nixon admini- 
stration has demonstrated its willingness 
to negotiate in earnest with the Soviet 
Union to arrive at just settlements for 
the reduction of world tensions. We 
pledge the new administration to con- 
tinue in the same course.” The Demo- 


AMVETS Convention on Aug. 26: “For 
the first time in our history, an enemy 
stands at the throat of the United States. 
There is no doubt of the communist ori- 
entation of the Castro government. They 
are our enemies and wili do everything 
in their power to bring about ow’ down- 
fall. They are not only a Soviet satellite 
but they are trying to spread their revo- 
lution throughout South America.” 


BOTH FOR ‘LIBERATION’: The so- 
called “captive nations’—Hungary, Po- 
land, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Albania, Bulgaria, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia—are promised aid towards 
“independence” by both parties. The 
Democratic platform pledges: “We will 
hasten [liberation] by every honorable 
and responsible means ... We shall never 
accept any deal or arrangement which 
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cratic platform addresses itself to “The 
Rulers of the Communist World” and 
Says: “We are prepared to negotiate with 
you whenever and wherever there is a 
realistic possibility of progress without 
sacrifice of principle.” 

Both parties blame Premier Khrush- 
chev for the breakdown of the Paris 
Summit meeting. The Republicans jus- 
tify the U-2 spy plane flights and call 
for “constant intelligence operations re- 
garding communist military preparations 
to prevent another Pearl Harbor.” Nixon 
attacks Kennedy for his “rash and im- 
pulsive suggestion that President Eisen- 
hower should apologize and send regrets 
to Mr. Khrushchev for the U-2 flight.” 
The Democratic platform does not con- 
demn the spy-plane flights, but merely 
deplores their “mishandling.” 


Both parties handle the seeming con- 

tradictions between their support of dis- 
armament and their advocacy of in- 
creased arms spending by explaining that 
they would “arm to parley,” that only 
when and if the U.S. has superior mili- 
tary strength can it achieve effective 
negotiations and make disarmament a 
practicality. 
AGREE ON CHINA: Both platforms and 
candidates oppose diplomatic recognition 
of China and its seat in the United Na- 
tions. The Republican opposition is more 
rigid than the Democrats’, who qualify 
their opposition as applying to the “‘pres- 
ent.” On June 14, Kennedy said: “We 
must work to improve our communica- 
tions with mainland China.” He suggest- 
ed that,China could be brought into the 
Geneva nuclear test ban talks as a pre- 
lude to other contacts. Vice President 
Nixon said (Feb. 6) that the policy of 
exclusion will change “only when the 
policies of’ the Chinese government 
change.” 


When Congress on Aug. 17, 1959, passed 
its usual resolution against admitting 
China to the UN, only four Democratic 
Congressmen were recorded in opposi- 
tion: William Meyer (Vt.), Thomas L. 
Ashley (Ohio), Charles O. Porter (Ore.), 
and Byron L. Johnson (Colo.). Democrats 
make up a majority of the 271 members 
of Congress “who have signed the “Com- 
mittee of One Million’s” extremist attack 
on China. 


BOTH AGAINST CUBA: Kennedy and 
Nixon have competed with each other in 
expressing hostility to Cuba. Kennedy 
thus far is ahead with his statement to the 





“Gee, I don’t 
know what 
he does to K, 
but he sure 
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acquiesces in the present subjugation of 
these peoples.” 


Kennedy chose Sen. Thomas J. Dodd 
(D-Conn.)—the most virulent witch- 
hunter in Congress—to represent him at 
a (called off) New York rally of the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations co- 
inciding with the opening of the UN As- 
sembly and to say for him that “the cause 
of the captive nations was close to his 
heart.” The Republican Party plank “re- 
affirmed its determination to use every 
peaceful means to help the captive na- 
tions toward their independence.” 


VIE ON COLD WAR: The effective for- 
eign policy pressures within the Repub- 
lican Party have made for a more rigid 
and aggressive cold war stand. Both the 
forces around Sen. Barry Goldwater 
(Ariz.) and Rockefeller at the Republi- 
can convention were ranged against any 
easing of tensions; all advocated in- 
creased arms spending. The Republican 
direction is indicated by the names raised 
for Secretary of State under Nixon: 
Rockefeller; Thomas E. Dewey; Chase 
National Bank head John McCloy; Un- 
dersecretary of State Douglas Dillon Jr. 
a former Dillon-Read banker; Rep. Wal- 
ter Judd (Minn.), a China Lobbyist and 
Republican keynoter. 

Within the Democratic Party the ele- 
ments inclined toward easing the cold 
war have gathered around Adlai Steven- 
son. They, of course, were rejected at the 
Democratic convention. Now many lib- 
erals are basing their hope for a change 
in the cold war policies of the Demo- 
cratic Party on the influence of Steven- 
son and Rep. Chester Bowles (Conn.), an 
adviser to Sen. Kennedy on foreign pol- 
icy. A campaign is being pressed to have 
Kennedy name Stevenson as his Secre- 
tary of State. The Democratic candidate 
has refused to commit himself. 


ADLAI AND BOWLES: Several consid- 
erations suggest doubt about the high 
hopes placed on Stevenson and Bowles. 
Neither has taken sharp and consistent 
positions on the key foreign policy issues, 
At best they have been flexible but am- 
bivalent. Bowles, for example, has not 
associated himself with the small group 
of Democratic Congressmen who seek 
an end to nuclear tests and oppose 
transfer of atomic weapons. Neither has 
joined the “Liberal Project” on foreign 
policy. How does one relate the Bowles- 
Stevenson role, for example, to Sen. Ken- 
nedy’s stand on Cuba and his emphasis 
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an more arms spending? 

Most relevant is the likelihood that the 
Stevenson-Bowles role will be limited to 
attracting voters before the election. This 
is clearly indicated by Kennedy’s ap- 
pointment on Aug. 30 of a panel of four 
experts to guide him on national security 
and cold war problems during the initial 
stages of his administration, All are 
advocates of intensified cold war. The 
chairman is Paul H. Nitze, long a partner 
in the Dillon-Read Wall Street invest- 
ment banking firm. He was until recent- 
ly a Republican who served as a prin- 
ciple policy guide to Truman’s Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson when the cold 
war was being launched. The others are 
Roswell L. Gilpatrick, a partner in the 
Wall Street firm Cravath, Swaine and 
Moore, a Rockefeller supporter and an 
author of the Rockefeller Report, “Inter- 
national Security—The Military Aspect,” 
which urged an expanded cold war; 
James A, Perkins, a Republican, one of 
the group responsible for the Gaither Re- 
port in 1957 which rang the alarm to 
increase arms spending; and David K. E 
Bruce, a Democratic businessman and 
lawyer who served as U.S. High Com- 
missioner in West Germany and Ambas- 
sador to France, 


BIPARTISANSHIP: Behind the 1960 
campaign bipartisan support of the cold 
war is a long record of Congressional and 
Executive bipartisanship on foreign pol- 
icy. Except for minor quarrels about 
“performance,” there has been no seri- 
ous Republican-Democratic policy dif- 
ferences since the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan were launched. Thus 
the principle divergence noted by the 
Democrats (Democratic Digest, Sept.. 
1960) is that on numerous appropriations 
votes between 1953 and 1959 the Repub- 
licans voted “against increased military 
strength while Democrats supported such 
measures.” 

The tiny handful of Representatives 
and Senators who have seriously dissent- 
ed from various cold war policies have 
not had the support of candidates or 
leadership of either party. Only four 
Congressmen dissented from the sharp 
anti-China resolution in 1959; 25 urged 
that nuclear tests not be resumed in 
1960; 24 opposed the transfer of nuclear 
weapons to additional nations in 1960; 
12 joined in James P. Warburg’s “Liberal 
Project” seeking ways out of the cold 
war. 

In neither convention did the enlight- 
ened views that many would ascribe to 
Stevenson and Bowles arise to disturb 
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“Maudie! For the sake of Anglo-Amer- 

ican friendship and world peace, wil] you 

please stop recalling exactly what you 
said to Joe Kennedy back in 1939?” 


the unbroken chain of Soviet-baiting and 
cold war tub-thumping. 


RELIGION: Nixon is a Quaker, a mem- 
ber of the Friends Society. This has not 
kept him from siding with the most ag- 
gressively militarist influences in his 
party. In contrast, many persons 
who are utterly hostile to the viciously 
bigoted anti-Catholicism that has arisen 
in this campaign are deeply worried 
about Sen. Kennedy as a Catholic in re- 
lation to the cold war. Lacking any dem- 
onstration and record to the contrary, 
there is concern that a President attuned 
ideologically and politically to the Cath- 
olic Church will be inclined towards pur- 
suing an aggressive cold war course as 
part of a holy war against communism, 
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The UN Assembly 


(Continued from Page 1) 
achieved without the participation of the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 


TITO’S ADDRESS: The gaps in the 
Eisenhower speech were filled in by the 
speakers who followed: Tito, Nkrumah 
and Khrushchev. More than that, they 
brought up concrete issues more fully 
reflecting the oauses of world tension, 
the present composition of the UN, the 
status of the colonial world, the desires 
of the newly-freed African states, the 
lessons learned from the Congo conflict 
and the world alignment of forces. 

In a wide-ranging address, Marshal 
Tito noted that the West was still pur- 
suing the distastrous “positions of 
strength” policy and creating greater 
concern by rearming West Germany and 
equipping the Bundeswehr with nuclear 
weapons. He criticized Western support 
for France, without which President de 
Gaulle could not continue the war in 
Algeria. He attributed the conflicts and 
crises arising in the Congo, Cuba, Laos 
and West Irian (claimed by Indonesia) to 
the attempts by colonial powers to con- 
tinue economic exploitation behind a fa- 
cade of independence. He accused the 
UN forces in the Congo of not carrying 
out the sense of the Security Council 
resolutions. 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE: Regarding aid 
to underdeveloped countries, Tito said 
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NEW UN MEMBERS 
Shaded areas show newly admitted 
African states. Admission of the Fed- 
eration of Mali is still pending be- 
cause of Senegal’s withdrawal from 
the federation created by France. 


the meager contributions of the rich 
countries made UN aid insufficient; he 
asserted the right of the poorer countries 
to seek such aid wherever they could 
without political, economic or other con- 
Gitions. 

Tito attributed the failure of the Paris 
summit conference to the U-2 spy flight. 
He said: “It cannot be assumed that it is 
possible, at one and the same time, suc- 
cessfully to negotiate and violate the 
sovereignty and national frontier of the 
negotiating partner.” Without question- 
ing the need for adequate control, he 
said that “to insist upon the introduction 
of far-reaching measures of control be- 
fore undertaking measures of actual dis- 
armament is only another way of oppos- 
ing disarmament.” 

The Yugoslav President said that “sat- 
isfactory compromises regarding whe 





Photo show opens in N.Y. at 


the Donnell Library Oct. 5 
N EXHIBITION by a group of 15 
photographers will open in the gal- 
lery of the Donnell Library in New York 
City on Monday, Oct. 8, and will run for 
four weeks to the end of the month. The 
photographers are Ida Berman, Bernard 
Cole, Paolo Gasparini, Leo Goldstein, 
Mildred Grossman, George Krause, Nat 
Jaffe, Jack Lessinger, Sam Mahl, George 
Resch, Murry Rosenblum, Walter Rosen- 
blum, Yetta Rosenblum, David Weixl and 
Murray Wise. 

The group has been meeting informally 
for several years to discuss photography 
as an art and to evaluate the work of its 
members. 








REPORTERS WOO MR. K ON A NEW YORK BALCONY 


Ambassador Mikhail Menshikov and Victor Sukodriev served as interpreters 


control problem” would be possible if 
control were viewed within the context 
“of the achievement of certain practical 
measures within a given process.” As 
practical steps, he cited as achievable now 
a nuclear test ban; reduction of miiltary 
expenditures and utilization of savings 
thus effected for aid to underdeveloped 
lands, and disengagement in Central 
Europe. 


THE RISKS INVOLVED: “These meas- 
ures,” he added, “should provide a pat- 
tern of advance . .. towards general dis- 
armament.” But he warned: 

“Once the idea of a partial agreement 
is accepted, we must be ready to face 
the fact that such an agreement will fall 
short of perfection. The risks involved 
are obviously incomparably smaller than 
those contained in the present completely 
uncontrolled armaments race.” 

Tito urged the 15th General Assembly 
to “reach at least a basic agreement’ on 
renewal of disarmament negotiations. He 
said he attached great importance to this 
session because the issues involved were 
of interest to all states, large and small, 
and should be resolved through the UN-—— 
the organization established for this pur- 
pose. And for effective action, he added, 
Peking should take its rightful place in 
the UN. 


THE CONGO TEST: Nkrumah devoted 
a large part of his address to the Congo, 
which he called “a test case for Africa.” 
Without naming UN Secy. Gen. Ham- 
marskjold, he attributed the continued 
conflicts in the Congo to the UN forces’ 
failure to live up to the Security Coun- 
cil resolution to assist the Lumumba gov- 
ernment, and to the use of these forces 
by imperialist powers as a cover for in- 
trigue. 

Nkrumah called for (1) the withdrawal 
of all non-African troops from the Congo 
to make it easy “to identify and eHmi- 
nate the Belgian troops who have been 
infiltrating into the territory in defiance 
ef the Security Council;” (2) placing the 
African troops in the Congo under an 
African command responsible only to the 
Security Council; (3) disarming of all 
dissident forces and confiscation of their 
arms; (4) recognition of the Kasavubu- 
Iumumba government; (5) channelling 
of all aid through the UN and directly to 
the Congo government, under the super- 
vision of a committee of African states 
responsible to the UN. 

He said that only external intrigue had 
prevented a Kasavubu-Lumumba recon- 
Ciliation under the auspices of the 
Ghanaian Ambassador. 


FREEDOM FOR ALL: He also urged the 
following: 

® Complete independence for all re- 
maining African colonies. 

® A permanent seat for Africa, Asia 
and the Middle East in the UN Security 
Council, when the Charter comes to be 
revised. 

® UN intervention to stop the Algerian 
war and freedom for Algeria. 

® Steps by the UN and France's 
friends to halt further French nuclear 
tests scheduled for the Sahara so that 


Africans can “know which of the great 
powers ..., hold African opinion in so 
little regard that . .. they are prepared 
to sacrifice African friendship for the 
interests of appeasing French pride and 
ambition.” 

® Elimination of bases.in Africa oc- 
cupied by nuclear powers. 

® Non-alignment by African states 
with power blocs. 

® Disarmament inspection teams com- 
posed of neutral nations, “since the great 
powers suspect each other so much.” 

® UN recognition of the People’s Re- 
public of China. 


WHAT MR. K SAID: Khrushchev’s ad- 
dress created the greatest furor and was 
most thoroughly misinterpreted. The So- 
viet Premier also advocated freedom for 
all the remaining colonial countries, in- 
cluding Algeria; UN _ recognition of 
China; withdrawal of non-African troops 
from the Congo and recognition of the 
“legally elected’’ government of Premier 
Lumumba; admission to the UN of the 
Mongolian People’s Republic; elimination 
of military bases on foreign soil; and use 
of savings from disarmament to aid un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

He reminded the Assembly that his 
government on several occasions had met 
the Western powers more than halfway 
in disarmament discussions, only to find 
them shifting their positions and raising 
new conditions. He emphasized that nuc- 
lear test suspension and the first steps 
to disarmament were within reach if 
the Western powers did not insist on 
comprehensive control before any step 
to disarmament. He also noted that 
peaceful coexistence, which Moscow ad- 
vocated, “is already a reality and has 
found international recognition,” and 
“the question now is how to make peace- 
ful coexistence secure.” 


THREE PROPOSALS: But the real sen- 
sation came in three further Khrush- 
chev proposals. Looking at the UN and 
the world situation realistically, and not- 
ing the reception some UN delegations 
had met in the U.S., the Soviet Premier 
proposed (1) that neutral_nations be in- 
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Lincoln Vets amnesty 


march at UN Oct. 5 

HE VETERANS of the Abraham Lin- 

coln Brigade will demonstrate at the 
United Nations on Wednesday, Oct. 5, 
from 5 to 7 pan., on behalf of more than 
6,000 political prisoners in Spain. Many 
of these men and women have been con- 
fined from 12 to 20 years. 

Inquiries about the demonstration may 
be addressed to the ‘Veterans of the Ab- 
raham Lincoln Brigade, 49 E. 21st St., 
Room 405, New York, N.Y. 








cluded in future disarmament negotia- 
tions; (2) suggested replacing the UN 
Secretary General with a three-man ex- 
ecutive composed of a_ representative 
each from the East and West and the 
neutral countries; (3) transferring the 
UN headquarters to Switzerland or Aus- 
tria or even the Soviet Union, where dele- 
gates would suffer no indignities or racial 
discrimination. 

U.S. officials and press immediately 
launched a violent attack on the Soviet 
Premier. Secy. of State Herter called the 
speech “a declaration of war’ on the UN 
and Eisenhower was said to have agreed. 
Chief U.S. delegate to the UN James 
Wadsworth accused Khrushchev of at- 
tempting “to destroy the office and the 
very structure of the Secretary General, 
the Secretariat and through it to de- 
stroy the UN.” 


THE NEUTRAL NATIONS: Impartial ob- 
servers, however, fouad nothing unreas- 
onable in the suggestions, at least for the 
purposes of discussion. The composition 
of the UN clearly indicates the existence 
of a neutral group of nations, which will 
be augmented when other countries like 
Nigeria—which also supports neutralism 
—join the UN. Certainly this group has 
at least an equal stake in disarmament. 

It was known in UN circles that the 
present chief of the UN mission in the 
Congo, Rajeshwar Dayal, former Indian 
Ambassador to the UN, was highly crit- 
ical of the way his predecessors Ralph 
Bunche and Andrew Cordier had always 
consulted the U.S. and British Ambas- 
sadors to the Congo, neglected Lumumba 
and totally ignored the Soviet Ambas- 
sador. With Western economic interests 
spread across the under-developed areas 
of the world and Western military alli- 
ances literally surrounding the globe, it 
would be extremely difficult for the UN 
Secretary General to withstand Western 
pressure if the UN has to intervene in 
such countries as Laos. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the Soviet proposal for a 
three-man executive surely merited con- 
sideration. 


WHAT CHARTER SAYS: The UN Char- 
ter itself provides for revision of the UN 
structure, which would require a two- 
thirds majority in the Assembly, plus 
the unanimous support of the permanent 
members of the Security Council, which 
includes the U.S. This provides built-in 
protection for the U.S., should it be vio- 
lently opposed to the Soviet suggestion. 

And the best way to counter Khrush- 
chev’s suggestion to move the UN from 
the U.S. would obviously be for the U.S 
to guarantee the courtesy to which all UN 
delegates are entitled. 
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The boat was kept away from the Baltika, but the message got across 
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How New York gr 


By Joanne Grant 
ESPITE A CAMPAIGN of insult and provocation 
by press, radio, TV, national and local government 
—and the President of the US.—the “unwelcome and 
uninvited” socialist and Cuban delegates to the United 
Nation’s 15th Assembly went about their business with- 
out serious incident. In fact, in some instances, the “pro” 
demonstrations outnumbered the “anti” demonstrations 
staged by the organized Eastern European groups. And, 
as the week wore on, some sections of the press had sec- 
ond thoughts about the possible results of the home- 
made hysteria. On the whole, the city of New York took 
the week in stride. 

The largest demonstration at the United Nations on 
opening day of the 15th General Assembly, Sept. 20, was 
a pro-peace gathering of over 500. The group, packed in 
behind police barricades on the northwest corner of 47th 
and First Av., walked round and round in tight quar- 
ters in orderly fashion carrying signs reading: “Wel- 
come, “Let’s Co-Exist,” “Ban All Nuclear Weapons.” 


IT WASN’T NEWS: The demonstration, organized by 
a “Committee to Greet the 15th United Nations General 
Assembly” which included Mrs. Helen Alfred, Rev. Lee 
Ball, Sam Pevzner, Simon Federman, Rev. Richard 
Morford and Jeanette Turner, was almost completely 
ignored by the daily press. 

In the Plaza on the north side of 47th Street a group 
of about 50 anti-Albanian Greeks carried signs protest- 
ing the control of Northern Epirus by Albania. Further 
along the Plaza toward Second Av. marched anti-Cas- 
tro Cubans from the Christian Democratic Front and 
the White Rose. Between these two groups the Commit- 
tee for Nonviolent Action picketed for peace and uni- 
lateral disarmament. The CNVA continued its picketing 
and a fast for five days. 

On opening day there were five battles involving dem- 
onstrators, three of which were between Ukrainian 
pickets and the police. These caused the Journal-Ameri- 
can, which until then had been whipping up a lynch 
spirit, to worry editorially (Sept. 22): “The riotous 
demonstrations organized by nationalist groups against 
Khrushchev and the Communist despots have reached 
such a pitch that they are threatening to do serious 
damage to American prestige.” 

Gov. Rockefeller, however, on a Minnesota campaign 
tour, said the next day that he “deeply sympathizes” 
with the demonstrators and thought they “have been 
remarkably restrained.” 


NOT SO SILENT: The New York Herald Tribune ‘Sept. 
19) reported that the “silent” march staged by the so- 
called American Action committee, made up of “captive 
nations” groups and veterans organizations, was far 
from silent. Police used night sticks to keep the 
“screaming, sign-waving mass” of East Europeans in 
check. 
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THE COP AND THE CARICATURE 
First Avenue had pockets of hate 


The police banned a flag-raising ceremony of the As- 
sembly of Captive Nations and a scheduled speech by 
Sen. Thomas E. Dodd (D-Conn.) was called off. In ad- 
dition the State Department ordered a huge anti- 
Khrushchev poster across from the UN to be covered. 
This, according to the Herald Tribune (Sept. 23) was 
“an effort to minimize the friction created by his 

Khrushchev’s! visit here.” 

The origin of the friction was questionable. At the be- 
ginning of the week, in a talk to American nationality 
groups, President Eisenhower used the term “trouble 
makers,” the New York Times reported (Sept. 20), “in 
an apparent reference to Premier Khrushchev, Prime 
Minister Fidel Castro and chiefs of Soviet satellite 
states.” 


WHITE HOUSE CUE: The tone had already been set by 
Eisenhower’s unwillingness to head the U.S. delegation 
to the UN, and his determination not to meet with Pre- 
mier Khrushchev. The theme was picked up by the 
press which was delighted with the shabby pier where 
the Khrushchev ship was to tie up, and the restricting 
of Khrushchev and Priemier Castro to Manhattan. The 
Cuban delegation was turned away at several hotels. 
Press and radio outdid one another in ugly adjectives 
to describe Mr. Khrushchev’s person and speeches. Dor- 
othy Kilgallen in her Journal-American column (Sept. 


eeted the ‘uninvited’ ones 


20) wrote: ‘A little fat man named Khrushchev has 
docked in a shabby ship [it actually was trim and spar- 
kling white]. A dangerous psychopath called Castro in- 
sults the United States and we take it meekly 
Who cares whether Castro and Khrushchev are se- 
cure? .. They are bad men, they are trouble-makers 
in the world. . .” 

In view of the enormity of the job and the provo- 
cations, the police performance was on the whole good. 


A FRIENDLY HARLEM: From the moment of his dra- 
matic move to the Theresa, Premier Castro was greeted 
by large crowds of Negroes and Cubans. Over 2,000 
cheered his arrival in the rain. The next day thousands 
lined the sidewalks and cheered as he and Mr. Khrush- 
chev embraced in front of the Theresa. Each night 
crowds of 1,000 or more stood behind barricades across 
125th St., looked up to the ninth floor windows and 
shouted for “Fidel!” 

When a group walked down 125th St. carrying a sign 
reading, “Cuba builds integrated schools—here they 
are bombed,” a group of Negro teen-agers cheered. 

Castro was asked by a reporter how he felt about not 
having been invited by Eisenhower to lunch with dele- 
gates from other Latin American nations. He said: “We 
are not sad. We wish them a good appetite. I will be 
honored to lunch with the poor and humble people of 
Harlem. I belong to the poor, humble people.” 

On the positive side too, was an invitation by Joseph 
Curran, president of the National Maritime Union, to 
the Baltika seamen to visit his union's hall. Invitations 
were extended to Mr. Khrushchev by the Harvard Law 
School Forum, despite the travel ban limiting the So- 
viet Premier to Manhattan, and by students at City 
College. Cyrus Eaton, who was at the pier to welcome 
the Baltika, entertained Hungarian Premier Janos Ka- 
dar and on Sept 26 was host to 150 leading American 
businessmen and bankers at a luncheon honoring Mr. 
Khrushchev. 


LONGSHOREMEN PICKET: The International Long- 
shoremen’s Union, which had announced plans for a 
huge sea-going anti-Khrushchev demonstration and a 
boycott of the pier, abandoned a plan to close the port 
when only 70 of an expected 300 men showed up to pro- 
test. The dockers sailed past the Baltika on a Hudson 
River Dayline boat carrying signs like: “Roses are Red, 
Violets Are Blue, Stalin Dropped Dead, How About You.” 

The lengths to which the demonstrators went was 
climaxed by the placing of signs reading “Murderer” 
and “Red Pig” in the hands of a six-year-old near the 
Soviet residence in Glen Cove, LI., to which Mr. 
Khrushchev went for the weekend. Pro-American Asian 
and European newspapermen said they would not report 
the story: they said it would shock their readers back 
home. 
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THE UNACCEPTABLE ‘PEACE’ 





De Gaulle’s policy on Algeria 
hits a dead end after two years 


By Anne Bauer 
Guardian staff correspondent 
PARIS 
HE CIRCLE has come full swing. Af- 
ter two years of solemn assurances, 
peace offers and behind-the-scenes con- 
tacts, after the first oificial Paris talks 
with the National Liberation Front at 
Melun last June that had the hopes of 
millions going with them, it appears to- 
day that de Gaulle’s peace—the real in- 
tent behind the words and the proclama- 
tions—is not the kind the Algerians can 
accept. De Gaulle’s Sept. 5 press confer- 
ence—-his last official utterance on Al- 
geria before the current UN General As- 
sembly meeting—marked the turn into a 
dead-end road. 


Much was expected of that conference, 
and when it produced nothing that would 
lead to a resumption of this summer’s 
Melun talks, the intevnational and do- 
mestic press did not hide its disappoint- 
ment. One Paris paper said bitterly that 
de Gaulle is at the same point where his 
predecessors left off two years ago—but 
“with more style.” 


Why weren’t the Melun talks followed 
up? A phrase repeated daily by de Gaulle 
during his latest tour of the French pro- 
vinces—“One must first lay down one’s 
knife before entering the conference 
room”—gives credence to persistent ru- 
mors that de Gaulle, in behind-the-scene 
contacts with the Provisional Govern- 





ment of the Algerian Republic (PGAR) in 
July and August, requested that the Na- 
tional Liberation Army be disbanded be- 
fore official resumption of the talks, The 
FLN rejected the proposal outright. 


As far as the French Army is concern- 
ed, de Gaulle has just reiterated that it 
will remain in Algeria through the Al- 
gerian self-determination referendum—if 
and when that “time of appeasement has 
come.” 


LONG DEBATE: The _ discussion of 
whether de Gaulle was unwilling or in- 
capable of bringing the Algerian conflict 
to an end may go on for a long time. In 
PGAR circles, the conviction persists that 
in Melun he gave in to the Army. But 
even if this is so, the FLN is of the opin- 
ion today—as a PGAR member told an 
Express reporter—that it no longer has 
the right to facilitate the general’s task; 
to continue to do so would be against the 
interests of the Algerian people and 
would be “treason to our dead.” 


That the meaning behind such seem- 
ingly liberal offers as “self-determina- 
tion”—the core of de Gaulle’s peace pro- 
posals—was not quite what it appeared to 
be became clear at the Melun talks. The 
French satirical weekly Le Canard En- 
chaine has summed it up: “Self-determi- 
nation as defined by de Gaulle: ‘I decide 
that Algeria will decide what I decide.’”’ 


Two years of this turning-in-circles 


have brought things to a point where the 
decisive moves in the Algeria question 
may be played elsewhere than in Paris 
from now on. The first move may well 
be Tunisia President Bourguiba’s plan to 
federate his country with Algeria. 


POSSIBLE SHOWDOWN: The Bourguiba 
project is considered here as more than 
a technical short-cut to enable the Tu- 
nisian President to plead Algeria’s cause 
directly before the UN Security Council. 
It is seen as a possible means of precipi- 
tating a showdown—such as France ex- 
tending its hostility to the new Tunisia- 
Algeria Federation and thus forcing im- 
mediate UN action in North Africa. Bour- 
guiba has been known to favor drastic 
and potentially explosive steps several 
times in the past, particularly in his re- 
lations with France prior to Tunisian in- 
dependence. 

The Tunisian leader, who is one of Af- 
rica’s shrewdest politicians, must take in- 
to account the rapid developments on the 
African continent where he intends to re- 
tain a star role. But the Algerian-Tunis- 
ian border being one of the sensitive spots 
of the Algerian war with an important 
part of FLN military and political activi- 
ties having Tunisia for headquarters, 
Tunis’ position between France (impor- 
tant for its present) and Africa (vital for 
its future) becomes untenable as the Al- 
gerian war is about to enter its seventh 
year. 

THE CROSS ROADS: Whether or not 
Bourguiba’s project becomes a reality, the 
UN debate on Algeria—because of the 
Congo and other African developments, 
and because of the obvious dead-end of 
the Franco-Algerian talks—will make 
France’s position more difficult this year 
than ever before. Even more serious, it will 
severely strain de Gaulle’s new and al- 





Kamb, Humanite, Paris 
—Enough of that military music! 


ready shaken French Commonwealth. 
Sentimentally and politically, none of the 
newly independent, ex-French, young Af- 
rican states can afford to vote against 
Algeria, even if some, for various consid- 
erations, will stop short of a straight 
anti-French vote. 

Much closer to home, London’s two big 
Sunday papers, the Observer and the Sun- 
day Times, have just suggested editorially 
that no matter what traditional and new 
alliances bind the two countries together, 
England can no longer afford to support 
France’s Algerian position before the UN. 
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BEHIND THE UNREST IN THE MIDDLE EAST 





Syria’s fight to free 


itself from Cairo rule 


By Tabitha Petran 


Guardian staff correspondent 

(Last of three articles) 
BEIRUT, LEBANON 
REATION of the United Arab Repub- 
lic early in 1958 was greeted through- 
out the Arab world as an anti-imperialist 
union formed to defend Syria from the 
Baghdad Pact conspiracies directed 
against it from Turkey and Iraq through- 

out 1957. 

Disillusionment came slowly but is now 
widespread in the Arab East and in Syria 
it is virtually complete. The crucial 
question today appears to be not whether 
Nasser’s “Arab unity” will be extended 
but whether he can prevent the breakup 
of the U.A.R. 

The answer lies in two related struggles: 
one between the Syrian people and the 
Egyptian regime; the other between 
Egypt and Iraq for control of Syria. 

Syrian hostility to the union stems 
from these sources: 

@ Crippling of the country’s economy 
by three years of drought and by Egyp- 
tian policies which, many Syrians believe, 


are deliberately designed to wreck its 
one-time prosperity. 
@ Suppression of political and civil 


rights; Egyptian occupation of top and 
key posts in every domain; Syria’s com- 
plete subjugation to Nasser’s dictator- 
ship. 

@ Failure of Cairo’s Arab policy which 
means that Syria, instead of leading a 
march toward a unified Arab nation as 
originally hoped, has become merely an 
Egyptian province. 


PROMISES BETRAYED: Gen. Afif Biz- 
ri, Syrian chief of staff who headed the 
delegation which negotiated the union, 
demanded and received clearcut promises 
from President Nasser to 1espect Syria's 
autonomy and democracy and not to dis- 
criminate against any progressive politi- 
cal groups including the communists. Be- 
trayal of these promises began almost 
immediately after union when Cairo 
quietly ordered Syrian papers to stop 
praising the USSR. and the Soviet- 
Syrian aid agreement. 

Later, Popular Resistance forces were 
disbanded; Bizri was demoted to a non- 
existent planning commission in Cairo; 
May Day celebrations were prohibited; 
and the Baathists, who had taken all 
top government posts, were encouraged 
to drive progressives from the govern- 
ment, the trade unions and other organ- 
izations. 

Following the Iraq revolution, which 
greatly disturbed Cairo because of the 





attraction a republican Iraq would have 
for Syria, President Nasser reorganized 
the government (Oct. 7, 1958) to make 
Syria’s subjection to Egypt more com- 
plete. The failure of his succesive con- 
spiracies against Iraq brought increasing 


restrictions and widespread arrests. 


Resistance had begun on a very small 
scale under Communist Party leadership 
at the end of 1958 when arrests of pro- 
gressives began in earnest. In March, 
1959, during the U.A.R.-backed Shawaf 
revolt in Mosul, Syrians in the streets 
and marketplaces openly listened to 
Baghdad Radio, especially the People’s 
Court, and tore pictures of Nasser from 
the walls. Mosul marked the first mass 
disillusionment with Nasserism in Syria. 


BAATH CRUSHED: Four months later, 
in the National Union elections, Syrians 
showed their dislike of union by crushing 
the Baath Party which had inspired it. 





* »~ 
SYRIA’S CAPITAL OF DAMASCUS: T 


missal or transfer to Egypt. Resentment 
began to develop among the remaining 
officers because of restrictions imposed 
on their right to read and talk freely, 
and because of Egyptian practices intro- 
duced into their army, such as flogging 
soldiers (banned in the Syrian army as 
barbaric). Scores of officers were trans- 
ferred or dismissed for refusing to take 
part in such floggings. 

With the resignation of the Baathist 
ministers from the government, Baathist 
officers also turned against union. Only 
a group around Serraj, who had become 
a Nasser supporter, remained “loyal.” 
Repeated purges have virtually elimi- 
nated the Syrian officer corps except for 
its lower ranks. 

Before union, Syrian soldiers also par- 
ticipated in the people’s struggles and 
the CP had been active among them. 
Now many of them are isolated from the 
people in the border regions near Israel. 

The extent to which resistance in the 
army (which has a tradition of coups 
d'etat) is organized cannot, of course, be 
determined. 
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HE OLDEST STILL-INH 


ABITED CITY IN 


An appeal for a National Front against 
the Egyptian tyranny had wide distri- 
bution in all the main cities of Syria 
early last month. Many signs suggest that 
such a front is in the making. 

Strong though Syrian opposition clear- 
ly is, Nasser now appears to feel he has 
the situation well in hand. One reason 
is the realization of the National Union 
and the divide-and-rule local admini- 
strative set-up. Another is that Nasser’s 
“cruel dilemma” has been substantially 
eased—and the liberation struggle of the 
Syrian people made more difficult—by 
the setbacks suffered by democratic 
forces in Iraq. 


COMMON STRUGGLE: The anti-imper- 
ialist struggle of the Syrian and Iraqi 
peoples is a common one. Syrians need 
help from a democratic Iraq to regain 
their independencc. And for a Republi- 
can Iraq, liberation of Syria is an im- 
perative if its own independence is not 
to be permanently threatened by the 
U.A.R. ‘ 

Five thousand years of history attest 
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THE WORLD 


The fate of the Arab masses of the Middle East may be decided here, and not in Cairo 


(The elections were relatively free be- 
cause Nasser, wanting to liquidate the 
Baath and aware of its extreme unpop- 
ularity, shrewdly decided to let the Syr- 
ians do the job for him.) 

By the fall of 1959, resentment had 
created such paralysis that Nasser sent 
Gen. Abdel Hakim Amr to Syria as his 
proconsul, and Amr was forced to grant 
some concessions to Syrian businessmen. 

At that time Beirut’s L’Orient pointed 
to the “cruel dilemma” Nasser faced: he 
must either liberalize his regime, grant- 
ing Syria autonomy within a federation, 
or tighten controls, thereby risking an 
explosion that could destroy it. Yet if he 
granted Syria autonomy, Syria would 
inevitably align itself with Iraq. 

Nasser chose to tighten both economic 
and political controls. A reorganization 
of local government, proclaimed March 
29, in effect divided Syria into separate 
states, each with its own budget, taxes 
and authority, tied directly to the Presi- 
dent (Nasser) through a Mayor appoint- 
ed by him. Syrian CP leaflets compared 
this divide-and-rule arrangement to the 
French division of Syria into separate 
states before 1925. 


THE ARMY: Before union, Syrian offi- 
cers, who unlike their Egyptian counter- 
parts, are politically literate and close to 
the people, were divided into three 
groups. The largest was led by Bizri and 
cooperated with the Communists; a 
Baathist group was centered around Mus- 
tafa Hamdoun; and a smaller number 
supported Serraj, then chief of intelli- 
gence and considered a leftist. In ad- 
dition, there was a scattering of inde- 
pendents, 

With the help of Baathist informers, 
Bizri’s known supporters were scattered 
shortly after his departure by arrest, dis- 


THE B@URGEOISIE: Successive eco- 
nomic decrees which eventually brought 
about the ruin of businessmen and mer- 
chants turned almost all of this class 
against union. At first, businessmen com- 
plained to former President and now 
“First Arab Citizen” Kuwatly but Ku- 
watly was so beseiged by protests that 
he had to have his phone disconnected. 
Then they sent delegations to Nasser, to 
the Syrian ministers, and later to Ger. 
Amr. Their protests grow stronger as 
economic conditions get worse. 


Nasser has been unable to find a single 
representative of this class or of the old 
Syrian parties to replace the Baathist 
ministers, all of whom reigned. The pres- 
ent shake-up in the central and regional 
governments—in which the few Syrians, 
largely technicians or army intelligence 
men, serve in more than one capacity— 
shows that Nasser is now determined to 
rule without the traditional politicians 
and to oppose them. The appointment of 
Serraj to the No. 1 post in Syria 
underlines the failure of Amr’s mission 
and, according to Beirut’s L’Orient, “is 
the last card.” 


THE PEOPLE: When a Hams schoo! 
teacher, Saad Drouby, a Communist, was 
tortured to death in prison—the first 
but not the last such victim of union— 
some 30,000 persons gathered in protest 
Later, many women’s delegations and 
others defied arrest to express their sor- 
row. 

Incidents continually occur between 
the people and the Egyptian police and 
agents swarming over the country; some 
of them develop into open conflicts and 
killings. 

CP publications, which call for a “re- 
consideration of the bases of unity,” ap- 
pear regularly and are widely circulated. 


the reality of the struggle between the 
rulers of the Nile and Euphrates valleys 
for control of historical Syria. This con- 
flict, waged openly and sharply in the 
last two years, is now muted temporarily 
by the common anti-democratic interests 
o: Cairo and Baghdad. This turn in Iraq 
strengthens Nasser’s hold on Syria and 
invites new U.A.R. intervention in Iraq 
(although this would seem to have little 
chance of success). 

The most important facts in the Arab 
East today are these: 

® Imperialism and_ reaction have 
proved incapable of destroying the 
people’s movement in Iraq. This move- 
ment is now more solidly based than 
ever. The CP’s Ittihad Al Shaab, always 
the biggest paper in the cquntry, has, for 
example, doubled its circulation—in spite 
cf being banned in seven provinces and 
subject to governmental and extra- 
governmental harassment everywhere. 

® Nasser has been unable to cow the 
Syrian people. 

The Arab masses look to the Iraqi and 
Syrian peoples, now as always the most 
energetic and revolutionary, as the van- 
guard and hope of their liberation move- 
ment which, although everywhere under 
harsh attack, remains alive and fighting 
in all Arab lands. 


Two radio programs noted 

AMES ARONSON, editor of the 

GUARDIAN, will speak on New York’s 
WBAI-FM Commentator series Thurs- 
day, Sept. 29, at 7 p.m. (repeated Sept. 
30 at 10 a.m.). 

A one-hour tape made by Rev. William 
Howard Melish of his travels through the 
South will be broadcast Oct. 6, from 8:15 
to 9:15 p.m., by KPFA in Berkeley, Calif. 
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‘EL MACARTISMO’ SOUTH OF THE BORDER 





Why Mexie 


Special to the Guardian 
MEXICO CITY 
CREENED by a near-blackout of news 
across the border, el macartismo 
(McCarthyism) has been imported to 
this country. 


The smuggling operation came to lignt 
when David Alfaro Siqueiros, world- 
famous painter and Communist intellec- 
tual (he recently became secretary of 
the CP here) was jailed Aug. 9 on a 
charge of “tending to cause social dis- 
solution.” 


Siqueiros is still behind bars and can 
be kept there for an indefinite period. 
According to Mexican law, since the 
charge carries a maximum penalty of 
more than seven years, he is not subject 
to release in bail and his trial can be 
delayed for considerably more than a 
year. 


Siqueiros is the last survivor of the 
distinguished triumvirate—Rivera, Or- 
ozco, Siqueiros—generally credited with 
having launched and brought to its cul- 
mination the most impressive art move- 
ment of our time, the Mexican Renais- 
sance of mural painting. - 


MIDNIGHT RAID: Siqueiros’ arrest cli- 
maxed a week of demonstrations by stu- 
dents of the Normal School here, grow- 
ing out of an intra-union conflict in the 
Teachers Union. The demonstrations 
were brutally attacked by the police; 
dozens of students were wounded, many 
hospitalized, scores arrested. 

Siqueiros was at the home of a friend 
when, shortly before midnight, police 
broke in and seized him. Imprisoned with 
him was Filomeno Mata, son of the great 
patriot of the same name who, exactly 
50 years ago, was jailed by dictator. Por- 
firio Diaz for the last time on the very 
eve of the outbreak of the Mexican Rev- 
olution, 

Siqueiros and Mata were charged with 
carrying forbidden weapons, resisting ar- 
rest, injuring agents of the public au- 
thority, endangering lives, and “social 
dissolution’—a versatile phrase as use- 
ful to police agents here as “crimina) 
syndicalism” is in the U.S. These crimes 
were supposed to have been committed 
not by the defendant but by “other per- 
sons” during the student riot of Aug. 9 
Neither Siqueiros nor Mata was accused 
of having attended the demonstration 
much less of having participated in any 
violence. Nevertheless they were charged 
with responsibility for all illegal acts 
committed on that occasion. 


WIDELY OPPOSED: At the time of ifs 
passage in 1941, the law of “social dis- 
solution” was widely opposed by juridi- 
cal experts and most newspapers as Cur- 
tailing fundamental constitutional rights. 
In the 19 years of its existence no one 
has ever been convicted under its pro- 
visions. Under the present administra- 
tion, however, not only Mata and Sique- 
iros but hundreds of progressive trade 
union leaders have been jailed under it 





THE PAINTER IN PRISON 
As the police camera sees him 






to eliminate them from leadership and 
to break strikes. 

Under the law, any one who by word 
or act “tends to provoke rebellion, sedi- 
tion, tumult or riot” is presumed guilty 
of “social dissolution,” 


Excelsior, a leading daily, explained 
that persons who advocated, supported 
and approved such acts were deemed to 
be the “intellectual authors” of those 
acts, regardless of whether or not they 
were present. It was enough that Sique- 
iros and Mata were believed to support 
the students in their protest to warrant 
their being jailed indefinitely. 


MALICIOUS FALSITY: From his ceil 
Siqueiros issued a statement in whicn 
he said: 

“I am the victim of a politician who. 
when he is unable to sustain an argu- 
ment (in this case our public debate 
urging freedom for political prisoners 
and the defense of constitutional rights), 
pulls a gun and yells: ‘Shut up!’ 

“Then he throws his opponent in jail. 
keeps him incommunicado for ten days. 
and in order to mislead public opinion 
puts into his mouth words and ideas of 
the most subtle and malicious falsity, 
thus distorting the whole case—perhaps 
the most monstrous legal action that 
Mexican democracy has seen in our time. 

“I am not accused—nor is Filomeno 
Mata—of any material wrongdoing, but 
only of being ideologically guilty of 
everything—which is precisely what the 
government is guilty of.” 

Siqueiros refers here to the origin of 
the administration’s campaign against 
him, soon after the suppression of the 
railroad workers’ strike in March and 
April, 1959, when hundreds of trade 
union leaders were jailed in a lightning 
round-up during a single weekend. Si- 
queiros promptly helped organize the 


ee ae a 
‘MAN OF OUR TIME,’ A 1947 WORK BY DAVID ALFARO SIQUEIROS 


O jailed famed muralist 


National Committee for the Defense of 
Political Prisoners and Constitutional 
Rights, in which he was a most active 
leader. 


PLAIN TALK: His unpopularity with the 
regime increased when, toward the end of 
that year, only a few days in advance 
of the goodwill tour of Latin America by 
President Lopez Mateos, Siqueiros visited 
Cuba and Venezuela, where he freely 
aired his own interpretation of social 
conditions in Mexico. In his speeches 
and in the course of. answering questions, 
he made these statements: 

e “The agrarian policy of the Lépez 
Mateos government is a demogogic catch- 
all which, while babbling of ‘continuing 
agrarian reforms,’ attempts to obscure 
its real surrender to imperialism in its 
economic, diplomatic, cultural and labor 
policies.” 

e “The government presided over by 
Adolfo Lépez Mateos has reached the low- 
est level of a descending line beginning 
with Avila Camacho, continuing an un- 
interrupted movement toward counter- 


‘of the painter for 


Siqueiros 


revolution.” 

® “In Mexico the legislative power is 
in fact non-existent, a deaf-and-dumb 
organism destined merely to approve 
presidential mandates.” 


e “The President of the Republic has 
accumulated so many powers that he can 
well be called the Emperor of the Re- 
public.” 


® “The press is absolutely in the hands 
cof the presidential monarchy, thanks to 
its control .. . by various means of eco- 
nomic corruption.” 


@ “In the first place, direct legal re- 
sponsibility for this aggression L[against 
the working class] rests upon the Presi- 
dent of the Republic.” 


PRESS REACTION: The press was quick 
to seize upon these denunciations by the 
artist to treat his arrest and imprison- 
ment as purely the result of a personal 
feud between him and President Lopez. 
The papers have condemned Siqueiros 
for “insulting” the head of the state, 
while his principled criticism of the ad- 
ministration’s reactionary policies have 
been largely ignored. 

Mexican intellectuals have not been 
slow to protest thé imprisonment of Si- 
quieros and to demand his release. They 
have pointed out that at the time of his 
arrest Siqueiros was painting murals glo- 
rifying the role of the Mexican people 
in the struggle for liberty and justice. 

The Union of Professors of the National 
School of Plastic Arts reminded Presi- 
Gent Lopez that he had himself declared 
his government to be “a government of 
the extreme Left within the limits of 
the constitution.” They called the arrest 
“social dissolution” 
a& major blunder as well as a negation 
of individual liberty. Some 87 musicians 
from various symphony orchestras, com- 
posers and graduates of the Nationa! 
Conservatory of Music supported the de- 
claration of the art professors. 


ARTISTS ACT: In addition, more than 
100 leading Mexican painters, including 
Ignacio Aguirre, Olga Costa, Jesus Guer- 
rero Galvan, Xavier Guerrero, Elena 
Huerta, Jose Chavez Morado, Antonio 
Pujol and Alfredo Zalce, took the dra- 
matic step of refusing to participate in 
the Second Biennial Exhibition of Mex- 
ican Art at the Palace of Fine Arts, so 
long as Siqueiros remained in prison, 

Seven prominent foreign artists who 
had received invitations to exhibit at the 
Biennial addressed a joint letter to the 
director of the Institute of Fine Arts, 
the Minister of Education, and to Presi- 
dent Lopez Mateos, requesting permis- 
sion to visit Siqueiros in prison to pay 
him their respects. The artists were Jack 
Levine of the U.S., Raul Soldi and Juan 
Carlos Castagnino of Argentina, Emilio 
di Cavalcanti of Brazil, Oswaldo Guaya- 
simin of Ecuador, Quirino Campofiorito 
of Brazil and Marina Nufiez del Prado 
of Bolivia. Several days later the group 
sent a follow-up telegram to the Presi- 
dent. There was no reply. 

It is expected that these gestures of 
respect for Siqueiros will be followed 
by demonstrations in his behalf by in- 
tellectuals throughout the world. 
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OVER CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR HOLIDAYS 





The Guardian’s new tour to Cuba 


UR MAN iN HAVANA is ar- 

ranging a jam-packed pro- 
gram for the GUARDIAN’s trip 
to Cuba for the Christmas and 
New Year holidays. We plan for 
our party to arrive in Havana 
on Friday evening, Dec. 23, and 
to leave for home Monday morn- 
ing, Jan. 2. The virtue in this 
schedule is *hat it falls wholly 
within the school holiday period, 
for the bene-it of students (kin- 
dergarten aad college alike); 
and for grown-ups it involves 
taking leave frum work just for 
the short holiday week, plus all 
or part of the previous Friday. 
Departures on Saturday, Dec. 24, 
can be arranged, but these will 
miss the opening round of activ- 
ities. 

As our suinmer trip to Cuba 
was timed to coincide with the 
celebration of the seventh anni- 
versary of the beginning of the 
July 26 Revolutionary Move- 
ment, so our December-January 
visit is timed te coincide with 
the celebration of Cuba's Inde- 
pendence Day, Jan. 1, the is- 
land’s second commemoration of 
the revolutionary victory of Jan. 
1, 1959. On our first tour, we 
learned a lot on what to see and 
do in the new Cuba, and now 
the tough task of Our Man in 
Havana is to pack all our ideas 
and his into the nine days and 
nights from Dec. 24 through 
Jan, 1. 


N OUR FIRST day, Satur- 

day, after a get-together of 
everyone on the tour in the 
morning, we'd like to have an 
after-lunch tour of the fine new 
government buildings in Hava- 
na’s Plaza Civica including, 
hopefully, an invitation to the 
Presidential Palace. That eve- 
ning, which will be Christmas 


Eve for people on our tour 
(though not for Cubans, who 
celebrate Christmas in Janu- 


ary), we think would be the best 
occasion to visit one of Havana’s 
show places such as the famous 
Tropicana, or perhaps have a 
huge family party at the won- 
derful new Rio Cristal park and 
restaurant. (It would be quite 
appropriate, by the way, to have 
& pre-dinner swim at Rio Cristal, 
a playground designed for adults 
and children alike.) 


Sunday might be a great day 
to visit the vast and astonishing 
new Havana East Workers Hous- 
ing Project and/or perhaps the 
famous Yacht Club which used 
to charge $2,000 for membership 
but now welvomes all, free. Sun- 
day evening we should certainly 
go to the Teatro Nacional or one 





of Havana's fine, new 20c con- 


certs. 


Beginning Monday, we ought 
to try to squeeze in all or some 
of the following: 


@ An all-day bus ride into the 
countryside, with visits to 
the up-and-coming cooperatives 
which have replaced the huge 
land holdings of the latifundists. 


@ An all-day trip to alluring 








A summer tour 
to the U.S.S.R. 


N RESPONSE to many in- 

quiries, the GUARDIAN an- 
nounces that it will sponsor an- 
other tour to Europe and the 
U.S.S.R. next June or July. The 
1961 tour is expected to be of 
shorter duration than the 45- 
day trip of 1960. It is being plan- 
ned to accommodate limited in- 
comes and limited vacations. But 
those who wish to remain longer, 
or to visit countries not on the 
itinerary, will be able to do so. 


Full details soon. But mean- 
while make a non-committing 
tentative reservation with us. 


occupying one of the great man- 
sions of the past which has been 
“intervened” for humane uses. 
Also the Torrens Reformatory, 
an example of the rehabilitation 
of youthful victims of the Batista 
regime; and one of the several 
normal schools where teachers 
are being trained for 1961’s Year 
of Education, during which the 
nation hopes to wipe out anal- 
fabetismo (illiteracy). 


We could go on and on, but 
prefer to wait advices from Our 
Man down th2re. As to the hotel, 
we don’t know which of the 
several top-flight “deluxe” es- 
tablishments will be able to ac- 
commodate ‘1s, but we have a 


‘private preference this time for 


the Habana Riviera, now renam- 
ed the Habana Teresa. 


The overail cost, to and from 
Idlewild Airvort in New York 
and including breakfast and 
one other meal each day, about 
$350, less for children under 12, 
who travel half fare. Drop us a 
line if you are considering going; 
and watch the GUARDIAN for 
further details. 





LOS ANGELES 








Varadero Beach, some 90 miles 
from Havana, the nearest point 
in Cuba to the Florida Keys, and 
the scene of some _ genuinely 
spectacular developments in 
housing and improvements for 
the benefit of Cuba’s millions as 
well as visitovs from abroad. 


@-.A visit to Camp Columbia, 
now under seconstruction from 
Cuba's most forbidding military 
camp into a children’s city. 


@ Visits to as many as possi- 
ble of the institutions and agen- 
cies now seeing to heal the 
wounds of 2 neglected people, 
such as the uge boys’ orphan- 
age in Havana and the transi- 
tory home for old people now 








RESORTS 


Vote! Vote! Vote! 


Everyone's doing it. Vote for 
group weekends at beautiful 
new Chaits. Low, low rates 
for organizations and college 
groups. All sports. 150 acres. 
Sumptuous meals. Luxurious 
new suites. Elegant new din- 
ing room. Steam heated 
throughout. — Write now for 
dates thru June. Reserve now 
too, for Yom Kippur and 
Thanksgiving. Chaits, Accord 
1, N.Y. Kerhonkson 3758. 











. RESORTS 





Wanaque, N.J. © 


AL MOSS 


FOR TICKETS: 





Coming to Camp Midvale Oct. 16! 


just 1 hour from New York 


PETE SEEGER | 


and an All-Star Hootennany Cast 


GEORGE LORRIE 
TEDDI SCHWARTZ 
JOHNNY RICHARDSON 
Rain or Shine, Sunday, Oct. 16, at 2 P.M. 
Admission: Adults $2 -- Under 12 $1 


e RESTAURANT ON GROUNDS e PICNIC FACILITIES 
e COMPLETE WEEKEND ACCOMMODATIONS 
In New York phone DA 3-8091 


BILL McADOO 


In New Jersey TE 5-2160 








List your 

property 

with us ® 
@ Homes - Income 
e Expert Service 


e Buyers with Cash 
@ Multiple Listings 


Franchi Realty 


706 No. Harvard Blvd. 
Los Angeles 29 NO 3-956} 








INSURANCE BY 


THE BOROUGHS 


and Associates 


Rube & 
Madeleine 
BOROUGH 


Julius & 

Florence 

KOGAN 

5921 W. Olympic Blivd., L.A, 36 
WeEbster 8-9111 
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Licensed General Contractor § 


HUGH DE LACY ; 


New houses, home and store 
remodeling and repair 
1758 N. Alexandria, L.A. 


NOrmandy 3-6539 4 














PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS } 
WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 


6225 Wilshire Blvd. 
Wilshire Medica) Arts Bidg. 
Street Floor 


LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-1107 | 
' 


Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 














TYPEWRITERS 
Adding Machines - New and Used 
SALES RENTALS REPAIRS 

Also: Office & School Supplies 

TIP TOP TYPEWRITER CO. 
28124¢ S. Robertson Blvd., L.A. 34 
We Pick Up * VE 7-5015 or UP 06-3204 














What is 
THE 
REALIST 
Really 
Like? 





FUNNY You Should Ask That. We’re 
pleased to introduce you to our mouthless 
mascot here - and to The Realist for 
which he stands -- a unique magazine, 
irreverent, with criticism and satire 
not for all. Following are some high- 
lights of four controversial [and avail- 
able] issues. : 


oo 


* An Impolite Interview with Henry Morgan—the 
acid wit tells why he got fired from his nightly TV 
show, and rips into such subjects as astrology, phony 
liberalism, divorce laws, and his philosophy of cele- 
brityhood. 

oy 
* The Tolerant Pagan—a regular department, analyz- 
ing religious socio-politics from Washington to Cuba 
to the Belgian Congo. 

- 
" Realist First Reader—satirical primers explaining 
such things as telethons and the cold war to sensitive 
children. 

we 
* An Impolite Interview with Dr. Albert Ellis—the 
author of ‘‘The American Sexual Tragedy’’ discusses 
rational psychotherapy, the proper use of profanity, 
the Norman Vincent Peale panacea, and the prudery 
of D. H. Lawrence. 

a 
* An Independent Research Laboratory—our gadfly 
in the advertising culture's ointment works far into 
the night, actually shaving sandpaper and counting 
coffee beans. 

7 

Negative Thinking—miscel!laneous heresies ranging 

from the poetry of Ezra Pound to the semantics of the 
soul. 

* 
* The Second Coming—a fable for our time, wherein 
the Messiah must swim the TV channels, from What's 
My Line to The Ed Sullivan Show. 

# 
* An Impolite Interview with Jean Shepherd—the 
iconoclastic radio humorist delves into such unlikely 
areas as the thought processes of un-housebroken 
dogs, the story behind the rent-a-beatnik ads, and 
the essential immorality of ‘“‘Tea and Sympathy.” 

# 
* Core and Surface—ranging from a three-way de- 
bate on Wilhelm Reich to a survey of dynamic neu- 


tralism. 
# 


Modest Proposals—a column of Swiftian satire, 
taking such forms as a travel folder for the Domi- 
nican dictatorship or a handbook for employees of an 
oil company with operations in Saudi Arabia. 


# 


The four issues described above cost $1. They're 
yours FREE with a subscription. Rates: $3 for 10 
issues, $5 for 20 issues. 


THE REALIST, Dept. G-2 


225 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 
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TWO MODERN YOUNG MEN GO CAMPAIGNING 





Kennedy and Nixon: The blurred image 


S THE PRESIDENTIAL race turned 
into October, Richard M. Nixon and 
John F. Kennedy seemed to be running 
neck and neck. Political pollsters were 
cautious on predictions; they would say 
only that.a large percentage of voters 
were undecided. Broadway bookmakers, 
usually reliable barometers, were quoting 
even money. The candidates, who often 
seem indistinguishable, each viewed the 
.campaign the same way. Each said that 
he had started from behind but was gain- 
ing momentum for a victory in the home 
stretch. 


Predictions were difficult because the 
contest seemed to be a battle of images, 
and it was not clear which candidate 
was in better focus, The anti-Catholic 
campaign against Kennedy also could not 
yet be measured in electoral votes. 


THE TWO IMAGES: Nixon struck a 
pose as the sincere, determined and ex- 
perienced statesman, ready to take over 
President Eisenhower’s mantle. He was 
willing to accept any of the President’s 
restige that might rub off, but he hinted 
that he would be more aggressive than 
his predecessor. To keep his image clear, 
he had to be sure not to slip into the 
“old Nixon” character which was ab- 
horred by many. With a general farm 
crisis, heavy unemployment and a “re- 
cession” looming at home, Nixon sought 
to emphasize foreign policy issues, where 
he and his running mate, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, could claim superior experience. * 


Kennedy offered the voters a picture of 
an aggressive, slightly bookish but earn- 
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Herblock, Washington Post 
“Rain, rain, please remember, stay away 
until November.” 


est young man, ready to replace a slug- 
gish administration with a bold program 
to rekindle the dream of an American 
Century. In accepting Nixon’s challenge 
to concentrate on foreign affairs, Ken- 
nedy ran a considerable risk because of 
his lack of experience. But Kennedy said 
his political weather vane told him the 
country was angry at our loss of world 
prestige and voters were seeking a bolder 
course. 


THE RELIGIOUS ISSUE: Kennedy was 
also gambling that the anti-Catholic 
feeling would hurt him only in those 
Southern states which had gone to 
Eisenhower in 1952 and 1956. As a coun- 
ter-balance, he hoped that the religious 
issue would unify his Catholic support in 
the industrial states and might also turn 
some votes to him from those who want- 
ed to protest bigotry. 


Jointly the candidates presented the 
image of two well-bred, modern young 
men, who approached problems with cold 
efficiency. Behind each was a team of 
other modern young men using modern 
techniques which reduced campaigning 
to a science, 


Actually, the only modern aspects of 
the campaign are the extensive use of 
airplanes, which permits the candidates 
to cover several states in one day, and 









the emphasis on television as a means of 
reaching the voters. In one day, Nixon 
started in Maryland, spoke in Indiana in 
the morning, made another speech in 
Texas in the afternoon and ended the 
day at a California meeting. Kennedy 
in one day made two stops in Iowa, two 
in South Dakota and one each in North 
Dakota, Montana and Wyoming. 


MAXIMUM EXPOSURE: The candidates 
have not yet opened up their paid tele- 
vision campaigns. In addition to the 
hours of free time provided by the net- 
works for debate, each will dig deep into 
the campaign treasuries for TV programs. 
N.Y. Post columnist William Shannon 
said both were “operating on the ‘maxi- 
mum exposure’ theory.” He said: “Both 
candidates apparently share a common 
assumption that the content of speeches 
is less important than the mere appear- 
ance of the candidates on the scene.” 
The campaign has been run thus far 
with all the old-fashioned hokum, al- 
though the candidates seem more un- 
comfortable at baby-kissing than some of 
their predecessors. At Sioux Falls, S.D., 
Kennedy was “inducted” into the Sioux 
Tribe and crowned with a feathered bon- 
net by Chief Hollow Horn Bear. N.Y. 
Times correspondent Russell Baker re- 
ported that Kennedy took the ceremony 
“like a politician about to be photograph- 
ed in a night club with a blonde and not 
his wife.’ Baker said: “As the chief be- 


gan lowering the headdress, the Sena- 
tor’s arms began rising defensively. And 
as the chief got the headdress down upon 
the famous forelock, the Senator seized it 
and lifted it off again.” 


WHEN I WAS A BABY: Nixon is also 
doing “the folksy bit.” He often refers 
to his boyhood. In Des Moines, he went 
further back, He told a breakfast meet- 
ing: “When I was a baby I would have 
to cry so loud that my father would hear 
me over the noise of the tractor. That’s 
why I can speak so loud today.” 

He also refers continually to his in- 
terest in sports. In Roanoke, Va., he in- 
itiated a discussion of the batting ability 
of Harmon Killebrew of the Washington 
Senators. 

Although Nixon -was once chosen one 
of the world’s best dressed men by the 
London fahion magazine, Tailor and 
Cutter, he has spent most of the cam- 
paign interchanging two blue-gray suits, 
which look as though they came from 
off the plain pipe racks of a chain store. 


THE KENNEDY CLAN: With a large 
family, Kennedy has certain built-in ad- 
vantages. All his brothers and brothers- 
in-law are leaders on his campaign team. 
The family fortune happily allows them 
to work without pay. Kennedy’s mother 
also got on the stump last month. She 
toured the Bronx lecturing women’s 
groups on the subjejct: My son the Sen- 





BOBBY AND JACK KENNEDY 
It’s a family affair 


ator. She said that he had begun his 
political education when he was “knee 
high” and he was already intimate with 
world affairs at the age “when most 
young men were spending their time in 
just the irresponsible outdoor sports.” 

Kennedy’s campaign got a large uplift 
when the Princess of Monaco, the forme: 
Grace Kelly, announced that she would 
campaign for him among servicemen in 
France and Italy. Some undecided GI 
voters, it was believed, were sure to be 
swayed by her image. 





LOUISIANA’S NEW ‘WELFARE’ LAW 





Removal of 23,000 kids from 
relief seen tied to civil rights fight 


UNGRY AND HOMELESS children 

are rummaging in the garbage cans 
of New Orleans for scraps of food while 
city welfare administrators investigate 
the possibility of putting them back on 
relief rolls. They were removed in July 
under a new “illegitimacy” law. 


The only sources of food for the 23,000 
children have been churches, private 
charities and individuals since the be- 
ginning of August. The National Urban 
League estimates that 75 to 100 families 
are receiving eviction notices every day. 
More than 90% of those affected are 
Negro. 

More than 5,000 families were removed 
from relief rolls under a new “Suitable 
Homes Law.” It stops money payments 
to families in which the mother has an 
illegitimate child after receiving public 
welfare assistance, prohibits payments to 
families in which the parents are un- 
married, and stops payments to families 
whose homes are not considered suitable 
for children. 


NO ACTION: Under Federal law a “suit- 
able home” requirement applies to mar- 
ried as well as unmarried mothers. The 
Louisiana law makes illegitimacy the 
sole test. Appeals to Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, were made by the Urban League 
on Sept. 1 and 12. The League reports 
that Flemming promised “investigation 
and quick action,” but no probe has been 
started. 

In a letter to Flemming Sept. 12 the 
League said there was “no question as 
to the authority which the Federal gov- 
ernment carries in this matter since 78% 
of payments to Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren cases as of April 1 were from the 
Federal government.” Nelson Jackson, as- 
sociate director of the League, has called 
for pressure on the Federal government 
for intervention. 

In response to a Federal request for an 
explanation, the Louisiana Welfare Board 
said that as mothers prove suitability of 
their homes they will be reinstated to re- 
lief rolls. The Board estimated that by 
Nov. 15 half of the children would be re- 
instated. So far 250 out of 6,000 have 


been reinstated in New Orleans. Associ- 
ated Catholic Charities has requested 
that the pace be stepped up. 


AID FROM ABROAD: In the meantime, 
a world-wide appeal, “Operation Feed the 
Babies,” has been launched by the Ur- 
ban League. First response from outside 
the U.S. came from 15 City Council- 
women of Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 
who airlifted food parcels and are raising 
funds to aid the stricken families. 
Theresa Russell, who is leading what 
the British women call the “shame Gov- 
ernor Davis campaign,” said: “I am start- 
ing to receive abusive letters from die- 
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Fort Worth Weekly 
The hate group and segregationist con- 
cept of freedom 


hard racialists now.’ They are disgusting, 
and just what one could expect from 
people who would deny children food.” 

Other aid includes 20,000 pounds of po- 
tatoes from the New Orleans local of 
the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation; a ton of food from New Orleans 
Negro taxi drivers, and funds from local 
churches. The New Orleans Urban 
League’s emergency reception center 
feeds about 300 families a day. 


REPRISAL CHARGED: The League has 
denounced the welfare move as “an act 
of reprisal or of intimidation against the 
Negro population which has been insis- 





tently pressing for an end to racial segre 
gation in education and other areas of 
living.” 

The NAACP has said that the law is 
“unquestionably related to the drive fo: 
school integration and voter registra- 
tion.” The Louisiana law, the NAACP 
pointed out, is patterned after one in 
Mississippi— also passed when Negroes 
began pressing for civil rights. 

The London Observer commented: 
“The door has been opened for removing 
‘immoral’ Negro women from voting rolls, 
as well as welfare rolls. And this spot- 
light on the high rate of illegitimacy 
among Negroes has effectively reinforced 
fears of the white people about ‘mixing’ 
their children in integrated schools.” 


In face of protests Governor Jimmie 
H. Davis said Sept. 22 that the mothers 
of children taken from the rolls were 
“a bunch of prostitutes.” Later the same 
day the Governor’s office altered the 
statement to say that welfare records 
showed that “some of these people are no 
more than prostitutes.” A third state- 
ment finally said: “Some of these are 
very fine people. And I guess everybody 
is entitled to a mistake.” 


THE FIGHT-BACK: The racial situation 
in New Orleans is tense. Seven members 
of the Congress of Racial Equality were 
arrested for picketing a Woolworth store 
and one is charged with criminal anarchy. 
Six members of the Consumers League 
were arrested for picketing a shopping 
center in a demand for non-discrimina- 
tory hiring policies. They were charged 
with disturbing the peace and obstruct- 
ing public passages. 

But the protests go on, On Sunday, 
Sept. 18, more than 200 Negroes gathered 
outside the jail and conducted a prayer 
meeting. Twenty-five ministers took part 
in the service. The next day 1,500 Ne- 
groes paraded through the streets de- 
manding jobs and a boycott of businesses 
that refuse to hire Negroes. 

In another aspect of the struggle the 
New Orleans NAACP Youth Council has 
issued a call to Negro parents urging 
them to put their children in white 
schools on Nov. 14, the scheduled date for 
integration in New Orleans. 

The Negroes who are fighting back 
have issued calls for help. The Urban 
League announced that it was “calling on 
the mothers of America to save the 
starving children.” Non-perishable food, 
vitamins and funds for rent, medicine 
and clothing should be sent to Operation 
Feed the Babies, 2108 Jackson Av., New 
Orleans, La, 
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Steel union 


(Continued from Page 1) 

others attribute it to a “general reces- 
sion.” Whatever the cause, 150,000 steel 
workers are unemployed and 350,000 are 
working a short week. 
NO-STRIKE PLAN: McDonald promised 
the convention “programs and ideas” to 
alleviate the situation. One idea he of- 
fered was for a joint effort with the com- 
panies for a program to keep the indus- 
try permanently free of strikes. McDon- 
ald’s program included a 32-hour, four- 
day work week; extended vacations for 
workers with long seniority; and a legis- 
lative program to increase school, high- 
way and home construction. He said the 
union would seek shorter work week leg- 
islation in the next Congress and he 
would also press the fight at negotiations 
in 1962. 

No one at the convention opposed Mc- 
Donald’s program. But while the band 
played “When the Saints Go Marching 
In” a lone dissenter arrived—Sen. John 
F, Kennedy. Discarding his prepared text, 
the Democratic presidential candidate 
said: “I would prefer the solution of this 
economy going ahead at such full blast 
that in a 40-hour week we would barely 
produce what we can consume.” 

Kennedy blamed Republican conserv- 
atism for steel unemployment. He asked 
the union to “try an administration 
which is dedicated to full economic 
growth” before it pressed for a 32-hour 
week. 

In his prepared speech, which he told 
reporters he stood by, Kennedy called 
for revision of the Taft-Hartley Act to 
give the President additional powers to 
handle nation-wide strikes. 


KENNEDY BACKED: Despite the obvious 
contradictions, McDonald insisted there 
was “no basic difference” between him 
and Kennedy. He pledged the union’s full 
support for Kennedy’s campaign. Mc- 
Donald was one of Kennedy’s earliest 
and most enthusiastic supporters. At the 
Democratic party convention in Los An- 
geles he threatened to fire a union 
official wearing a Stevenson button. 
McDonald has had to run the union 
with threats since he took over after 
Phil Murray died in 1952. He stopped 
working in a steel] mill in 1923 when Mur- 


ray took him on as his private secretary. 
He has been on the union payroll ever 
since, except for a stint at Carnegie 
Tech’s Drama School. 

McDonald inherited Murray’s power 
and machine but not his popularity. For 
the first time in the union’s history there 
was a contest for the presidency in 1957. 
An obscure furnace stoker, Donald Rar- 
ick from McKeesport, Pa., challenged 
McDonald. Rarick had one issue: the un- 
ion had raised dues from $3 to $5 a 
month at the same time it raised Mc- 
Donald’s salary to $50,000 plus an open- 
end expense account. 


feel he has not fought for upgrading on 
the job and Negroes are excluded from 
high union office. Just before the con- 
vention, key Negro leaders in District 15 
in Pennsylvania organized a committee to 
fight inside the union. 

McDonald’s opposition, however, is not 
too well organized. The dissidents tend 
to distrust each other and they have not 
yet rallied around a single program. 
Rarick is sometimes accused of “soft 
unionism.” But there have been some 


steps toward unity. Rarick’s group has 
formed the Organization for Membership 
Rights and in some locals it has joined 








DAVID J. McDONALD 


(1) AND RIVAL DONALD C. RARICK 


The rebel leader got the full treatment from the strong-arm boys 


STRONG OPPOSITION: In the official 
count McDonald won, 404,000 to 223,000. 
Rarick claimed that officials had stuffed 
the ballot boxes and he had been “count- 
ed out.” In any event, the vote was close 
enough to give McDonald a scare. At the’ 
1958 convention he sponsored resolu- 
tions to expel the “traitors.” 
- But Rarick’s influence has continued 
to grow. He was elected president of a 
4,000-member local. Others in his Dues 
Protest Committee have won local office. 
There is also opposition to McDonald 
on other issues. Many feel the strike set- 
tlement opened the way for speed-up 
and further unemployment. Negroes are 
particularly bitter about McDonald. They 


Negroes in presenting joint slates against 
the administration. 

Some months ago an interracial op- 
position ticket in Local 1299 in Ecorse, 
Mich., beat an all-white administration 
slate by 2 to 1. But the union’s district 
director declared the election invalid be- 
cause voting machines were used. 


STRONG-ARM TACTICS: McDonald ran 
the convention with a closed fist. In his 
keynote speech he warned that he would 
tolerate “no nonsense” from insurgents. 
He said they were “traitors” and “stink- 
ing stooges” and urged their expulsion 
from the union. 

On the first day Rarick-supporter An- 
thony Tomko, president of a 5,000-mem- 





ber local, was beaten up by ushers for 
passing out anti-McDonald leaflets. Two 
days later, while the union’s attorney 
Arthur J. Goldberg was on the platform 
calling for intra-union unity, Rarick got 
a working over in the rear of the hall. 

According to Rarick, he was talking to 
a friend when a union organizer began 
to beat him. Others joined the attack 
and some sided with Rarick. In the melee 
Rarick’s coat was torn off and he was 
soundly pummeled. 

From the platform McDonald insisted 
that Rarick had deliberately provoked 
the incident. He said he abhorred vio- 
lence but he added he did not know “how 
soft we have to be.” 

Secy. of Labor James P. Mitchell, who 
spoke just after the fight, said it was 
unfortunate that violence should take 
place “in a democratic union such as 
this.” 


CHARGES BROUGHT: Rarick asked 
Mitchell for an investigation under the 
Kennedy - Landrum - Griffin Act which 
supposedly protects democratic rights of 
rank and file union members. He said 
a “reign of terror’ prevailed at the con- 
vention. Friends had warned him, he said, 
that he would be assaulted to intimidate 
his supporters. He also charged that 
1,200 of the 3,500 delegates were staff 
employes who should not be eligible as 
delegates, Mitchell said he asked the FBI 
to investigate. : 

Rarick took another licking the next 
day when Joseph Murray, son of the late 
union president, announced that he was 
“shocked” to learn that his name had 
been linked with the insurgents. Rarick 
said that Murray had been sent into his 
group’s ranks as a “plant in a game of 
duplicity and treachery unparalleled in 
the American labor movement.” He said 
that Murray had not only agreed to run 
for vice president but he had brought 
a “complete sheaf of derogatory” infor- 
mation about McDonald. 

After Murray’s speech Rarick packed 
up and went home. But he reaffirmed 
that he would head a slate in next year’s 
elections. 

To sum up the convention, Al White- 
house, district director from Cincinnati, 
proposed a resolution calling McDonald 
“the greatest leader in the world today.” 
It passed the convention, but the real 
vote will come in February. 
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We'll Meet This Day In Freedom’s Cause! 
Appeal to UN for Amnesty for all 


POLITICAL PRISONERS IN SPAIN 


Meet and march with the 
LINCOLN BRIGADE VETS! 


FOR 
11 West 





HORIZONS 


THE STUDIO OF CREATIVE DRAMATICS 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
lith St. 





WAtkins 9-1990 


“CREATIVE DRAMATICS” IS AN ART 
FOR ALL CHILDREN, FROM 7 TO 17! 


Its goal is not so much to produce actors as to develop well-bal- 
anced personalities. It employs all the arts to realize this aim: 
dance, song, impersonation, effective speech, pantomime, the 
projection of personality, the art of living together, and the art 
of creative imagination. 


It will serve your child well, both in school and throughout life. 
REGISTER NOW FOR FALL TERM—EACH CLASS LIMIYED TO 8 STUDENTS 
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_ €ameras toward new purchases. HArrison 17-5496 


See Page 12 
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CALENDAR 


CHICAGO 











AMERICAN FORUM presents 
“AN EVALUATION OF RUSSIA TODAY” 
A Report of Ten AFL-CIO Union Lead- 
ers who visited shops, farms, and spoke 
to hundreds of students, workers, offi- 
cials & educators in Soviet Union. 

FRI, OCT 7, 8 p.m., Hamilton Hotel, 

20 S. Dearborn St. HEAR: Sid Lens, 
Director Local 329, AFL-CIO Building 
Service Union; Jack D. Splegel, Org. 
Dir., Shoe Union, AFL-CJO, Chicago. 
SEE: Vivid & exciting MOVIES. Ques- 
tions and Discussion. Adm: 90c. 


Annual Salute to Foreign Born 
ct. 28 — 8 p.m. 
Fraternal Clubhouse, 110 W. 48 St. 
Amer. Comm. Prot. Foreign Borp 
49 E. 2ist St. OR 46-5058 





Hear MYRA TANNER WEISS, 1960 vice- 
presidential candidate, Socialist Workers 
Party, speak on ‘The Case for Social- 
ism in 1960." Also guest speaker, Scott 
Gray Jr., 1958 I.S.P. candidate for At- 
torney General. Gala celebration—re- 
freshments. Sat., Oct. 1, 8 p.m., 116 
University Pl. (oft Union Sq.) Cont. $1. 
Ausp: Dobbs-Weiss Campaign Comm. 





ot FS 








REPORT FROM CUBA — CARLETON 
BEALS and ROBERT TABER plus Cuban 
entertainers. Fri., Oct. 21, 8 p.m., 32 
W Randolph, Hall C-2 Ausp: Chicago 
Chapt. Fair Play for Cuba Committee, 
P.O. Box 4555, Chicago 80. Adm: $1. 





CLEVELAND 


MOVIE AND A TALK 

MR. LOUIS WEINSTOCK, business man- 
ager of “The Worker,” will talk about 
his last month’s trip to Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia & Germany. FRI., OCT. 
7, 8 P.M. Russian American Home, 13700 
Kinsman Rd. Ausp: Mid-West Edition 
“The Worker.” 





PUBLICATIONS 








Special —- NUTRITION FOR HEALTH 
(book) and pamphlet YOUR HEALTH 
PROBLEMS, both for $5. Write: Dr. 
ag Chase, Viola Rd., Spring Valley, 





Jewish Currents Oct. Issue just Out! 
Highlights include article by Simon W. 
Gerson, “‘The 1960 Elections & the ‘Jew- 
ish Vote’,’”’ editorial by Morris U. Schap- 
pes on the convention of Zionist Organ- 
ization of America, ‘Chagall Takes a 
Union Test” by I. FE. Ronch. Subscrip- 
tion $4 yearly ($4.50 outside USA), sin- 
gle copies 40c available at Jewish Cur- 
rents, 22 E. 17 St., NYC 3 





DETROIT 


ON TV—Hear Robert Himmel, Socialist 
Workers candidate for governor, on 
WW5J-TV (Channel 4), Sun., Oct. 2, 
4:15 p.m., and Sun., Oct. 9, 4 ‘p.m. Hear 
Myra Tanner Weiss, SWP vice-presiden- 
tial candidate, on “The Case for Social- 
ism in 1960,"’ Fri., Oct. 7, 8 p.m., Debs 
Hall, 3737 Woodward. Hear Farrell 
Dobbs, SWP presidential candidate, on 
“"The Socialist Program for Peace,” Fri., 
Oct. 14, 8 p.m., Debs Hall, 3737 Woodward 











LOS ANGELES 


THE PEACE ISSUE & THE 1960 
ELECTIONS 
Statements of Kennedy and Nixon 
on Foreign Policy 
Current Session of United Nations 
and its Significance 
Prospects for ‘Peaceful Coexistence” 
and Present World Situation 
SPEAKER: Theodore Edwards, Socialist 
Radio Commentator & Lecturcr 
Fri., Oct. 7, 8:15 p.m., 1702 E. 4 st. 
Auspices: Socialist Workers Party, 
Students for Dobbs-Weiss 
Discussions, Refreshments 





Questions, 





PHILADELPHIA 


BANQUET, celeorating 41st Anniversary 
Communist Party—Fri., Oct. 7, 7 p.m., 
at Diamond “‘iall, 249 S. 9th Sst., nr. 
Locust. Full course dinner, entertain- 
ment. Gus Hall, Gen. Secy.,CP USA, will 
speak. For reservations ($4) phone T 
+ ama CE 2-0512 or F. Gabow, CH 8- 








NEW YORK 
AN EVENING WITH 
MIKE AND ELAINE 
Guardian Night Oct. 14 
for tickets and information 
Call ORegon 3-3800 


“THE JEW IN MODERN DRAMA” 
A Series of Lectures by 
DR. FREDERIC EWEN 
Illustrated with readings by 
professional actors 
Five Sunday evenings, 8:30 p.m. 
Oct. 16—‘‘From Shylock to Nathan the 
se’’ 





Oct. 30—"‘The Jew in 19 cent. German 
Drama” 

Nov, 13—‘‘Mystics, Dreamers and Mes- 
siahs of the Ghetto” 

Dec. 4—“The War against the Yellow 
Badge” 

Dec. 18—'‘The First World War: the Jew 
as Apostle of Peace & Justice” 
Single Admission—$1.25 

Master Institute 


310 Riverside Cr. (103 St.) UN 4-1700 





Guardian Night With 


SVIATOSLAV RICHTER 
Sunday Evening October 30 
Carnegie Hall Call: OR 3-3800 





WED., THURS., FRE, Oct. 5, 6, 7 
Asanasy Nikitim ‘Journey Beyond Three 
Seas” in color, cinemascope. Plus come- 
dy “Behind the Show Window.” AMER- 
ICAN THEATER, 238 E. 3rd St. 








“Enjoy a Cuban Vacation” 
Travel tips, music, color film, refresh- 
ments. Sun., Oct. 2, 8 p.m., 310 W. Tist 
St. Studio 5 DA 8-6154 Afternoons. Con- 
tribution. 








“WHAT'S GOING ON IN POLAND?” 
Hear 
CASIMIR NOWACKI 
TELL of of his visit 
ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOR SLIDES 
Sat., Oct. 1, 7:45 p.m. 
Polonia Club, 201 2nd Av. 
4ll Welcome Free Admission 





LOS ANGELES 


DETROIT 


FOR ALL YOUR INSURANCE NEEDS 
Phone TO 5-7500 
MARGARET NOWAK 
2634 Glendale, Detroit 38, Mich. 


HOLLYWOOD, FLA. 


Now selling in Beautiful Hollywood, new 
1-bedroom, all electric Co-ops. $6,666 or 
completely furnished at $6,999. With $12 
monthly upkeep it’s truly 5th Av. living 
on a Bowery pocketbook. Our year-round 
sunshine solves your problems of cloth- 
ing, heating, colds, medical bills and oth- 
er high costs of necessities that forever 
shrink your dollars. Write for informa- 
tion to: Herman H. Sohn, 1230 Johnson 
St., Hollywood, Fla. 


RESORTS 


There is only one 

HILLBERG FARM 

in the Catskills 
Its variations are highly appreciated by 
people with critical taste. It is up to 
you to find out why. Tel. Kerhonkson 
$008 W, Kerhonkson, N.Y 


























NEW YORK 
CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 











Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 











LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. CY 8-6010 
White Piains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
A 17-0444 
311 E. Front St. 


M 
Plainfield, N.J.: 
PL 17-0111 





HELEN'S GIFT MART 
Pactory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 





287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 
INSTRUCTION 





PIANO—SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, Diller- 
Quaile. New highly effective,method. Out- 
standing results beginners, advanced stu- 
dents. Pedagogy. Phone: TR 17-1541. 


JEWISH EDUCATION 
The Upper Manhattan Jewish Folk Schule 
in Washington Hts., offers a secular, 
bilingual, Jewish education: reading, 
writing, history, story-telling and songs, 
celebration of Jewish holidays. For in- 
formation and registration call:: 

WA 3-6399 








Private lessons primary, intermediate, 
advanced RUSSIAN. Modern proven 
methods insuring rapid progress. Nina 
Balanova, SP 17-4836. 





EXCELLENT INDIVIDUAL 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Washington Heights section 
Phone: WA 17-4735 





SERVICES 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-283' 
Personal business, fire, health. accident 








UPHOLSTER?Y CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
your home: Reuphoistery, slip covers, 
drapes. foam rubber cushioning Serving 
all boros. Fraternal attention. Hy 8-7887. 





NORMA CATERERS: Now booking for 
Fall & Winter Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan area. 
HU 17-1561 





AN INNOCENT MAN HAS BEEN 
IMPRISONED 3705 DAYS!! 
Your dollars will help free him. 
Write, phon: Comm. for Morton Sobell, 
940 Broadway, NY.C. 10, AL 4-9983. 





MERCHANDISE 


= 
3-speed ENGLISH BICYCLE Hand brakes, 
pump, tourist bag. $59.95 value for only 
$39.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th 
Av inr. 14 St.) GR 3-7819. 1-hr. free 
parking. 








NELEN'S CHINA OUTLET 
features factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 

304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.| 








The Best Insured GUARD- 
IAN Readers live in 


Los Angeles (Ben Karr G The 
Boroughs) 
New York (Brodsky & Schenker) 
Chicago (Blumberg G Katzen) 
and 
Detroit (Margaret Nowak) 


But what do they do in 
Boston? San Francisco? St. 
Louis? Elsewhere? 


WANTED—INSURANCE Adver- 
tisers in the major cities. Your 
GUARDIAN ad will be seen by 
hundreds—perhaps thousands— 
of readers in your area. Low 
space rates, from 40c per line 
(classified) to $6.30 for a 1- 
inch display ad, with reductions 
for continuing insertions. Write: 
GUARDIAN Advertising, 197 E. 
4th St., N.Y. 9, N.Y. 








— 


Exciting Program 


SUN., OCT. 9 
Alexandria Hotel 
Donor Contrilbntion: $10 per 


For Reservations Call: 





TESTIMONIAL BANQUET honoring 
WOMEN IN THE FIGHT FOR LIFE 


and celebrating the 
40th ANNIVERSARY OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


A tribute to outstanding wemen in the L.A. Community 


Guest Speaker: MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


plate—Proceeds: 


MA 6-6616 or WE 1-5206 


Dramatic Presentation 


5:30 P.M. 
5th & Spring St. 
People’s World 








BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esii- 
mates given.--Economical—PSC 859 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage loca) & long distance 
We buy and sell new and used furniture 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 Lours) or BU 2-3398. 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 768 





CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - STORAGS 
Good ‘used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
Phones‘ OL 2-195 and 2-9033 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method Appt. only 
Laura Green — CH 2-7119 








WASHING» MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales Service 
NEW AND REBUILT MACHINES 
Brooklyn GEdney 4-4288 
MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 








TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVWE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, NY 
CY 8-0420 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonabie 
268 Biecker St. Phone: WA 9-03i3 





HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 





If you are thinking of remodelling your 

fur coat—the ‘nost reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMAN 

$15 7th Ave. OR 5-7773 

Also: Good buys in Alaskan Seal coats, 

Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for 

appointment. 


FURNISHED ROOMS FOR RENT 








FURNISHED RM., Riverside Drive near 
92nd St. Convenient to all transporta- 
tion. Small family. Phone: UN 4-6074. 





A “FREE WORLD” DRAMA ended in West Germany last month 
on a note of tragedy: the villains won and the heroes were ‘van- 
quished. Two years ago Kurt Sumpf, a German Jew who fled to Is- 
rael to escape the Nazis, returned to Koeppern, a farming village 
near Frankfurt in West Germany. He opened a cafe and lived in com- 
parative peace for three months. But anti-Semites began a campaign 
of terror against him, while obliging police turned their backs. In a 
few weeks they had wrecked his cafe and beaten him brutally. 

Sumpf took 11 of his persecutors to court. Thirty-two witnesses, 
including police, swore that none of the defendants had tormented 
Sumpf. But haulage contractor Max Kaufmann, a Gentile, testified: 
“The charges are correct; I cannot lie.” As a result of Kaufmann’s 
testimony six of the 11 were convicted. 

Soon after the trial, Sumpf was forced to move to Frankfurt 
by continued anti-Semitic attacks. His tormentors followed him with 
insults and threats. Eventually Sumpf gave up and came to the 


United States. 


Kaufmann became the town pariah after the trial. People sneer- 
ed at him in public; neighbors snubbed him and his family. Police 
bombarded him with tickets for alleged traffic violations. 

Kaufmann’s business fell off. His trucks’ tires were slashed and 
the brakes disconnected. Two of his trucks were in suspicious acci- 


dents, causing $1,800 damage. 


When word got out that Kaufmann was planning to move to 


Frankfurt, he was warned by telephone: 


“We will search you out 


and finish off your business again.” 


But newspaper accounts of Kaufman's 


woes brought offers of 


help from around the world. Last month he took one of the offers. 
Kaufmann packed his family and belongings and moved to Holland. 
He had been fairly well off, but when he left Germany he was 


penniless. 


SEVERE LABOR SHORTAGE in Buckingham Palace, the Lon- 
don Socialist Leader suggested, may lead to a “do-it-yourself” 
campaign in the royal family. Palace employes are organized in a 





London Daily Mirror 
“I said: ‘It’s playing our tune!’ ” 


annually . 


union, but vheir wages are still 
below standard. Stokers and 
maintenance men struck for a 
wage increase in 1948 and in suc- 
ceeding years negotiations have 
been bitter. The royal chauffeur 
is paid $22.40 a week; royal 
housemaids get $12 a _ week. 
Maids live three to a room in 
cold basement apartments in the 
palace. Many have left for bet- 
ter paying jobs, bitter because 
the Duke of Edinburgh gets 
$112,000 a year, the Duke of 
Gloucester gets $98,000 and the 
Queen Mother is paid $196,000 


. Radio Station WBAZ in Kingston, N.Y., announced 


that Premier Khrushchev’s name would be deleted from all news 


broadcasts while he is in New York .. 


. When stained glass that dec- 


orated a wall in the French Ministry of Finance was removed, the 
wall underneath was found to be white and clean while the rest of 
the wall was dirty. To unify the color and preserve the ministry’s 
reputation for economy, the Minister of Finance ordered that the 


clean part of the wall be dirtied . 


. On the religious issue in the 


Presidential campaign, the Pecos Valley Presbytery noted that Vice 
President Nixon “in his public utterances already has gone against 
the teaching of his religion [Quaker] to embrace a military policy 


of massive retaliation.” . 


. Nudist candidate for President Robert 


Clogher, who is willing to “apocalyptize his fundaments” for peace 
and justice, debated Rev. Braxton Sawyer in Fort Smith, Ark., on the 
question: Resolved, that bathing suits should be abolished. Candidate 
Clogher writes from Holy City, Calif., that if elected he promises to 


wear no man’s collar. 


R. J. W. HOLLINGSWORTH, chief medical officer of the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Commission, reports in the current issue of the 
New England Journal of Medicine that the rate of leukemia and oth- 
er forms of cancer among survivors of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
A-bombings is “much higher” than for the general population. But 


he says there has been “‘no demonstrable increase” 
still-births or abnormal babies... 


in miscarriages, 


The DeMille movie theater in New 


York is issuing a special casting call for usherettes for its forthcom- 
ing showing of “Spartacus.” Experience is not vital, but candidates 
will have to have an “ability to wear the toga.” It seems that during 
the movie's run, usherettes will be dressed in specially designed to- 
gas... Harold Pollak, chief counsel of the foreign assets division of 
the Treasury Dept., said of US. citizens attending the Peking Opera 


during its stay in Canada: 


“Technically it would be a violation to 


attend the opera. But while we’re not prepared to issue licenses to go 
to it, we don’t contemplate prosecuting anyone for going.” Under a 
special embargo on China enacted during the Korean War, persons 
could be jailed for ten years and fined $10,000 for “doing business 


with the enemy.’ 


. Historic James Monroe House in Washington 


is almost covered with a coat of new red paint. Jaffe Construction 
Co., which owns the building, had ordered the painting of an ad- 
jacent building. But zealous painters, after finishing their assigned 
job, just kept going and had painted three-fourths of the shrine be- 


fore someone noticed. 


—Robert E. Light 





JOB WANTED 


MAN—matured, various backgrounds, de- 
sires position in Manhattan. Full time, 
permanent, interesting work. Write: Box 
5, ceca 197 E..4 St., New York 
Oo Be. 











Give This Paper 
To A Friend 
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GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


New Line High Quality Recordings 


Artia Records 


ARTIA RECORDING CORP. specializes in cultural exchange 
presentations between Eastern Europe and the U.S. Under the 
ARTIA label it offers many of the most renowned European 
artists and musical organizations in many unusual works, as 
well as a wide range of compositions in the standard classical 
repertoire. The records are manufactured in this country from 
imported tapes, are of uniformly high quality, and superbly 
packaged. Under the PARLIAMENT label (announced by 
GBS last May and selling--at $1-98--like hot cakes ever since) 
it provides the most popular classical and folk recordings at 
a price everyone can afford. 

TO MAKE IT EASY and profitable for you to try a few ARTIA 
recordings, for cne month (until October 26th) we will 
give you FREE any PARLIAMENT record of your choice for 
every two ARTIA records ordered. NOTE: This offer expires 
October 26. (See Parliament offerings in back issues.) 

Each ARTIA record is $4.98; Stereo records are each $5.98. 
Operas, complete with libretto, are priced as noted. 


ALP 102—DIARY OF 


ONE 
PEAR! mo xy Ja g ‘ 


WHO DISAP- — aLp 118—SYMPHONY NO. 
MAJOR, Enesco; Rumanian State Sym- 
phony, Georgescu, cond. 

ALP rn FOLK 
AND DANCE 


1 in E FLAT 
arama i LWE ! ree 
for hast vocal ch aly 
ALP 101—THE RED ARMY IN SONGS 
Alexandrov’ Song and Dance Er Peres 
Songs include The Song of the ALP 122_SINFONIETTA, 
Harvest Song rhe Sun Has Set, DANCES, 
Johnny Went to Malacky, Fatherland, ete = 
ALP 1083—DEATH AND THE MAIDEN, 
Schubert: The Smetana Quartet 
ALP 1064—CONCERTO No. $ for ORCHES- 
TRA AND ORGAN, Handel; CONCERTO 
No. | for ORCH. AND ORGAN, Brixi. 
ALP 107—‘ASRAEL’’—SYMPHONY IN 
MINOR, by Joseph Suk; Czechoslovak 
Philharmon Orchestra, Talich, cond. 
ALP 110—TEACH YOUR CHILD BALLET 
Gerald Severn, based on Boris Knia- 
seff’s system; a complete ballet course 
consisting of two 12'' L.P. discs and & 
forty-page fully illustrated book. $9.96 
ALP 112—PASSPORT TO CHINA; Authen- 
tic Chinese folk songs and dances. 
ALP 1183—THE RED ARMY MARCHES IN 
HI-FI; Marches and songs. 
ALP 114—THE RFD ARMY SINGS—A Re- 
volution In Hi-ti. Songs include: Dance, 
Dance; Far, Far Away, Dubinushka, Lit- 
tle Bell, Student Song, Amur, Volga Boat- 
men, etc. 
ALP 117—-RICHARD IJ, HAAKON JARL, 
WALLENSTEIN'S CAMP, Smetana; CPO 
under Sejna. 


SIX LACH 
Janacek; CPO with Bakala. 


~ RICHTER! 


ALP 123—PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 in D 
MINOR, Bach; PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 
Cc in D FLAT MAJOR, Prokofiev; Sviatosloy 
: Richter and the CPO and Prague Sym- 
phony Orchestras, under Talich and An- 
cerl, respectively. 

ALP 154— PICTURES AT AN EXHIBI- 
TION, Moussorgsky; and SONATA NO. 7 
in B-FLAT MAJOR, Opus 83; Prokofiev; 
Sviatoslav Richter. 

ALP 125—RHAPSODY ON A THEME BY 
PAGANINI, Rachmaninoff, and PIANO 
SONATA IN B MINOR, Liszt; Soloist: LI- 
MIN-TCHAN, eminent Chinese pianist. 


~ OPERAS | 


ALPO-80-C/L—JENUFA, Opera in 3 Acts 
by Leos Janacek, with soloists, orchestra 

and chorus of the Prague National The- 
ater under Vogel; 3-record album, with 
libretto $15.9 








GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St.. New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


Amount 


























().¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Full payment snust accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


No COD's 


Name 
Address 
City 


When ordering items in color, always 
specify second color choice. 


. 
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NEWSPAPER 


ALPO-81-C/L—THE DEVIL AND KATE, 
Opera in 3 Acts by Antonin Dvorak, with 
soloists, orch. and chorus of Prague 
Theater, Chalabala, cond; 3 record-album 
with libretto $15.98 
ALPO - 82 - C/L — THE BARTERED 
BRIDE, Opera in 3 Acts by Bedrich Sme- 
tana; Prague National Theater under 
Chalabala; 3-record album with libretto. 


ALPO STEREO 82-C/L 


ALPO - 85 - B/L — KATYA KABONOVA 
Opera in 3 Acts by Leos Janacek; Prague 
National Theater under Krombhole; 2- 
record album with libretto. 

(ALPO STEREO 85 B/L 

ALP 136 — SYMPHONY IN A FLAT 
MAJOR, Opus 10; Dvorak; Prague Sym- 
phony under Smetacek. 

(ALP STEREO 136 

ALP 137—SYMPHONY D. MINOR, Opus 
13, by Dvorak; Prague Symphony under 
Neumann, 

(ALP STEREO 137 $ 5.98) 
ALP 188—SLOVAK FOLK SONGS. 

ALP 139—CZECH FOLK SONGS. 

ALP 140—SYMPHONY IN C MINOR, 
OPUS 3—‘The Bells of Zlonice’’; Dvorak; 
Prague Symphony under Neumann, 
ALP-141—SYMPHONY IN B-FLAT MA- 
JOR, OPUS 4, Dvorak; Prague Symphony, 
Neumann, 

ALP 152—TE DEUM, PSALMUS HUNGA- 
RICUS, Zoltan Kodaly; The Budapest 
Chorus and Hungarian Concert Orchestra 
conducted by the composer. 

ALP 124—HUNGARIAN PEASANT SONGS, 
TWO PORTRAITS, OPUS 5, and DEUX 
IMAGES, OPUS 1¢€ of Bela Bartok; Hun- 
garian Symphony Orch, 
ALP 155—Symphony NO. 
Opus 36; Tchaikovsky; | 
phony, Ivanov, cond. 


David 
Onstrakh/ 


4 in F MINOR 


oR Qrcale S)n)- 


ALP 156— VIOLIN CONCERTO NO. 1, 


Szymanowski, with Leningrad Philhar- 
monic under Sanderling; and VIOLIN 
CONCERTO NO 3 in G MAJOR, Mozart: 
Moscow Chamber Orch. under Barshai; 
David Oistrakh. 

ALP 158—SYMPHONY NO 6 in E FLAT 
MAJOR, Prokofiev; Leningrad Symphony, 
Mravinsky, cond. 


h. wit t itels 


SR y 


ALP 159—PIANO CONCERTO NO. 21 in 
© MAJOR, Mozart, and PIANO CONCER- 
TO IN D MAJOR, Haydn; Emil Gilels. 
ALP 160—FROM A FAR, FAR COUNTRY 
—A program of Russian songs, presented 
by the Sveshnikov Chorus. Songs include: 
Down the Mother Volga, Evening Bell, 
The Winds Blew; Oh, You Wide Steppes, 
Quiet Melody (Rachmaninoff), In the 
Blacksmith Shop, etc. 


New Parliament 


Releases! 
PLP 133*—-HEBRAIC CHANTS FOR 
THE HOLY DAYS; the Marcel Lo- 
rand Trio; a de-luxe two record 
WOE, cccdccenstatntasCiadasstadbasiinccacdebactan $3.96 


PLP 134——-CONCERTO NO. 2 in C 
MINOR, for Piano and Orchestra, 
Rachmaninoff; the Leningrad Phil- 
harmonic Orch., Sanderling, cond. 
SVIATOSLAV RICHTER 


PLP 135*—-HUNGARIAN RHAP- 
SODY NO. 2; HUNGARIAN FAN- 
TASIA FOR PIANO AND ORCH., 
Franz Liszt; and HUNGARIAN 
DANCES, Brahms; the Hungarian 
Radio Symphony under Lehel. 


PLP 136—-SYMPHONY NO. 5 INC 
MINOR; _ Beethoven; the CPO 
der Ancerl. 


PLP 137 — RUMANIAN RHAP- 
SODIES 1 & 2, Enesco; EL AMOR 
BRUJO (Ballet Suite); the CPO 
under Sylvestri and Meylan, resp. 

*STEREO—Add $1 per record 


un- 


SPECTATOR.A 


The view from London 


RIME MINISTER Macmillan has flown over to say his twopencee 

worth to the UN Assembly, but few think it will make much dif- 
ference. After an all-out press and radio effort to spread confusion 
about disarmament and Africa and contempt of Mr. K, the uneasy 
feeling grows in “official circles” that those damned Russians have 
got the ball again. 


It was Mr. K who suggested that heads of states should meet at 
the Assembly—and all the top Asian and African leaders are there 
or going. The Observer notes that it’s a challenge to the Free World 
to help under-developed nations “to the hilt” through UN; but that 
has been said so often before, and Free Worlders show as little zeal 
as ever to divert capital from super-profitable cold-war enterprises 
into comparative philanthropy. 


The essential question, “what kind of UN?”, has been studiously 
avoided in the pre-Assembly propaganda barrage here. Hardly a word 
has been said about the absurd exclusion of the world’s largest coun- 
try, almost no attempt made to analyze the Afro-Asian misgivings 
about Hammarskjold’s role in the Congo. Yet it is evident that mis- 
givings about the UN are only deepened by U.S. boorishness toward 
statesmen attending the 
Assembly as they have 
every right to do. Each 
insult to heads of states 
that stand up to Wash- 
ington bluster further 
underlines the U.S. de- 
termination to make 
and keep the UN its 
creature, 





UT THE key ques- 

tion is now inevi- 
tably going to be an- 
swered by the very mem- 
bership of the new non- 
white states, which be- 
gins to put the palefaces 
where they belong pro- 
portionately in the par- 
liament of nations. Fac- 
ed with this, “inspired” 
British commentators 
are preparing the pub- 
lic for the period ahead 
not the U.S.S.R. will be constantly resorting to the 
Security Council. We are getting timely reminders 
was a U.S.-British notion which at first didn’t ap- 





Eccles, London Daily Worker 


when the US., 
“veto” in the 

that the ‘“‘veto” 
peal to Moscow. 


Equally obvious to foreign-affairs officials and pundits here, but 
perhaps too embarrassing to mention, is that if the U.S.S.R. didn’t 
exist there would be no such threat to white supremacy as the pres- 
ent Assembly presents and symbolizes. Not only the new UN mem- 
bers, but many or most of the existing non-wnite members, would 
still be ineligible colonies—and certainly the Africans know it. 

Up to the last minute we were informed that there was no chance 
of Ike receiving Mr. K, but the News Chronicle’s perceptive UN cor- 
respondent William Forrest cabled that Mr. K’s “appeal for serious 
negotiations” on arrival was “a challenge that cannot be ignored.” 
Forrest doubted if Ike could afford to take to the golf course after 
his Assembly speech, since ‘‘the top people will be all together in a 
way they have not been since the Versailles peace conference.” Ike 
actually yielded 24 hours to the world, but the lure of ‘the links 
proved too much and he returned to Washington before Mr. K spoke. 


EANWHILE AFRICANS in London demonstrated militantly in 

Trafalgar Square against Hammarskjold’s partisan maneuver- 
ings in the Congo, and for UN implementation of the Security Coun- 
cil resolution to help the elected central government of that country. 
From a predominantly black sea of faces in the square and on the 
Nelson Column plinth, waving banners said: “All Africa supports 
Lumumba,” “Imperialists Get Out.” One banner particularly recall- 
ed: “Congo Uranium was Used for Hiroshima.” 

The veteran anti-colonialist MP Fenner Brockway reminded 
whites in the audience that their race had committed in the Congo 
atrocities comparable with “nothing in all history except Hitler’s 
massacre of the Jews.” The rally acclaimed Brockway’s proposal] that 
the UN should be represented in the Congo by an all-African com- 
mission from the independent states. African speakers denounced 
Hammarskjold for supporting Kasavubu, whose actions were totally 
illegal since the Congo constitution requires a two-thirds parliamen- 
tary vote to remove a prime minister. They charged that, whereas 
Hammarskjold promised to remove all Belgian troops in a week, 
there were now more of them there than before. 


ROUND THE SQUARE, newsvendors briskly conducted the top- 

circulation war between News of the World and The People, one 
or other of which is the Sabbath solace of more than half the families 
in Britain. News of the World offered “My Three Queens and I” by 
the Shah of Persia and a Bardot tell-all series featuring a photo of 
BB’s nude backside. The People challenged this with Charles Chap- 
jin Jr. on “The Meanness of a Millionaire Clown” (his father); the 
present Earl Lloyd George on the “astonishing vhilanderings” and 
“capacity as a lover” of the World War I premier ‘his father); the 
inside story of the Princess Margaret-Armstrong-Jones menage by 
“Cronin the Butler’—and a closer shot of BB’s b. 


—Cedric Belfrage 





